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ade The Editors Introduce Themselves 
the 
O* December 7th, 1848, the first Editors of Toe INDEPENDENT addressed to the public a 
statement of the purpose which determined them and the hopes which inspired them in 
fum- entering the field of weekly journalism. In the rotund phrase of a more rhetorical age they began 
the their explanation: — 
Jug “In obedience to a law which usage has imposed upon the periodical press in this country, we subscribe our names ag 
the associated editors of this Journal. The occasion requires us to er to our friends and to the public the considerations 
old which have induced us to commit ourselves to the enterprise, and the measure of responsibility which we assume in regard 
to it.” 
4 | In obedience to the same law the new owners and editors subscribe their names, and explain 
j the reasons which in turn induced them to undertake the publication of this magazine. Founded 


seventy-five years ago to uphold a liberal standpoint in religious matters, and to oppose the 
institution of slavery, THE INDEPENDENT, in good times and bad times, in prosperity and hardship, 
has maintained its high tradition of adherence to the ideals of American liberty and of unselfish 





“i devotion to the cause of the oppressed. The new owners and editors are not unmindful of this 

; tradition, or forgetful of the heritage it is their duty and privilege to conserve; they feel themselves 
to be trustees of an honorable name. 

tes They have transferred the physical location of THe INDEPENDENT and will institute such 

of other changes in its appearance, in the manner of its expression, in the personal angle or point of 

of view of its editorial policy as their tastes and convictions may-dictate; but the fundamental tradi- 
tion of a really independent journal, “tied to no party, obligated to no group or class,” they will 

ng most earnestly preserve. 


Such a paper, the editors believe, should welcome in its pages diverse and opposing views on 
all public questions, should offer its readers the chance to see all sides of a given problem, insisting 
however that such contributions should meet the criteria of significance, intelligence, and sincerity. 
They reserve the right to discriminate between opposing views in their editorial pages and to 
exercise such constructive critical faculty as they may possess. 

The editors have no quarrel with those who differ honestly from them. They believe that a 
sense of humor which, after all, is not very different from a sense of values, is the most important 
solvent of human misunderstandings, and they see no reason why debate need be ill-natured or 
e criticism either acrid or arrogant. 

The editors are “earnest seekers after truth” and propose to search diligently for such verity 
; as may lie concealed in the mass of propaganda put forward by special pleaders, and accepted 
: at almost face value by the majority of our journals and their readers. Our public is a busy 
public, as busy as was jesting Pilate when he cried — “‘Where is Truth?” and would not stay 
t for an answer. The more reason why they feel impelled to drop the acid of inquiry on a pro- 
posed measure or an accepted point of view in the attempt to determine whether the glitter of it 

v signify true metal or only fools’ gold. 

A recent article in a Boston paper welcomed us in a friendly vein to this venerable city. After 
describing the condition of weekly journalism in this country as being, on the one hand, conserva- 
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d tive and self-satisfied, and on the other hand, irritable and irritating, the writer went on to say: — 
“Between these two attitudes and methods of interpretation there ought to be room for a half way, genuinely liberal 
f organ of opinion, one that can see some good in some things and find fault understandingly with others. This role Tue 


INDEPENDENT under its new ownership and new editorial auspices will fill, we believe, with distinction, with good humor, 
and with intelligence. It has awaiting it a large circle of educated readers.” 

Modesty would have prevented us from expressing such confidence. Our hopes, however, are 
- high, and we rely on the many friends of the old Independent, and on such new friends as we may 
have the good fortune to make, to give us both a hearing and — if we deserve it — their friendly 
support, in our effort to present an honest review of the important activities in American life. 


’ > 
’s Ricuarp Ety DaniELson. 


“ CurisT1an A. HERTER. | 
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Coolidge’s Second Cabinet 
Selection 


HE President gives every indication of an 
intention to make the cabinet of the “best 
minds” a reality. On top of his appointment of 
Judge Wilbur for the post vacated by Secretary 
Denby, he has now appointed Harlan F. Stone 
to the Department of Justice. Let us rejoice! 
Dean of the Columbia University Law 
School, a man of tried ability, unquestioned 


integrity, and — best of all — without political ° 


ties or partisan affiliations, Mr. Stone is an 
ideal appointment to the cabinet office most in 
the public eye. Those of us who were disheart- 
ened over the conditions in Washington may 
well be encouraged by this sincere bid for hon- 
est, non-partisan administration. 

Mr. Stone has no sinecure ahead of him. 
Aside from the necessary house cleaning in the 
Bureau at Washington, he will have to con- 
sider the whole personnel of Federal attorneys 
and officials, many of whom were political 
friends of the unlamented Daugherty. Sena- 
torial dignity will ruffle its feathers over any 
attack on its patronage. Mr. Stone’s equip- 
ment for the job, however, is splendid and he 
will have the support of all good citizens of any 


party. | 
It Depends on Literature 
Nosopr has yet pointed out the organic 


link between our immigration and race 
problems and our melancholy lack of a national 
literature. That’s really the trouble with us. 
After discussing this and that, historians agree 
that common language. and a common literary 
tradition is the important if not the distinguish- 
ing mark of a nation. England was hardly 
England while she spoke French and Saxon. 
In some ways we were more nearly a bona fide 
nation in 1875 before the south European im- 
migration of the 80’s than we are today. A peo- 
ple largely Nordic and strongly Puritan could 
rally around Thoreau, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish masters. But it is going to take a little time 
to forge and mould a literature that will bind 
and integrate the diverse racial and geographi- 
cal segments of the present empire of American 
states. Still it is being done. On another page 
ve print a discussion of the beginnings of an 
-sntic native American theatre. It is a 
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Editorial Paragraphs 


sacrilegious thought — and awesome, but we 
have a feeling that the enduring solution of the 
immigration question may come in the end 
from poets and playwrights — not from Con- 
gressmen. 


Reparation Rumors 


[N rumor-ridden Washington it was perhaps 
inevitable that the word should pass around 
that the published report of the “Dawes Com- 
mittee” differs in important particulars from 
the confidential reports to be submitted to their 
governments by the various representatives. 
There are — rumor says — controversial ques- 
tions which the interested governments do not 
ropose to discuss in public, preferring to em- 
ploy the old methods of confidential negotia- 


tion. 
We hope and believe that the rumor is false. 


‘Sufficient damage is done however if the public 


is taught to believe that the phrase “open 
covenants openly arrived at” is still only a 
phrase and not a reality. 


Senatorial Pleasantries 
FrELLow citizens may complain that the 


Congressional Record is an expensive luxury 
for the taxpayers of this country, but — as 
members of that small and plucky band of ad- 
dicts who actually read the Record — we say 
that it is worth the money. It comes high, but 
it is good. Without’ it we should know almost 
nothing about our Solons. From press reports 
one would imagine that Senators, called to the 
Senate Chamber away from their congenial 
task of investigating each other, spend their 
time in a dreary routine of reading newspapers, 
eating cigars, and making the point of no 
quorum. This, the Record shows us, is not the 
case. Occasionally a Senator forgets that he is a 
life size statue of himself and slips or falls into 
a pleasantry. And the mere weight of impact of 
senatorial wit, the authority and the dignity 
behind a jape which, coming from another, 
one could only regard as excessively feeble, 
produce on the addict an almost overpowering 
effect. 

We addicts hugged ourselves when we read in 
the Record for March 24th (page 4950) how 
Senator McKinley obtained unanimous consent 
to read the following letter: 
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RockrorD, Itu., March 27, 1924. 
Senator W. B. McKintey, 


Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: John Smith says that he heard a 


man with red whiskers talking to a stranger on the street 


and saying that Bob White’s wife said that her mother 
had told her that a man who looks like some of the pic- 
tures of some of the United States Senators was on a 
Chicago & North Western Railway train a year ago, and 
she heard him bet a box of cigars with another man who 
looked like a bootlegger that the stock of the New York 
Central Railroad Co. would advance 2 points within 30 
days, and that it was “a good buy” and he was going to 
purchase a couple of shares. 

There is considerable excitement here about it, and be- 
cause of the very clear, relevant, competent, and con- 
vincing evidence being produced before the senatorial 
committees now, the publication of which is convincing 
the people generally of the wonderful statesmanship and 


patriotism of the membership of said committees, the | 


people — three or four — want this outrage investigated. 

There are those who think the three or four above 
referred to are the only ones in this State who still retain 
respect for and confidence in our form of government and 
our Congress, but they are probably feeling depressed be- 
cause spring is late. 

Really, Senator, I hope that I am not — but fear that 
I am — right in thinking that our Senate to-day is doing 
more to bring upon Congress and our whole Government 
the contempt, the suspicion, and the fear of good citizens 
than anything which has happened in our lives. I think 
it tragic. 

Am glad that the Senators from Illinois are not a part 
of it; and please pardon the liberty I take in writing this. 
The writing keeps me from swearing. 


Very respectfully, 
Stanton A. Hyer. 


And when Senator Heflin rose and, with irony 
of which we had not thought him capable, said: 

“Mr. President, I suggest that this able de- 
fense of the Republican side should be printed 
in the Record ... ,” we felt quite willing to 
pay our income tax and vote and serve on juries 
and drink near beer and do all those things that 
good citizens do because they are good citizens. 
Without the Congressional Record we should 


probably have gone on living in sin. 


On the Other Hand 


[‘ is true, and we addicts know it, that reading 

the Record is a very dangerous habit, espe- 
cially for young, impressionable people. In the 
first place, one has barely time to eat and can 
get practically no sleep if one does one’s full 
duty by the Government Printer. In the second 
place the addict, sooner or later, loses all sense 
of proportion. Obliged to read perhaps 150 
pages of quite remarkably bleak context in 
order to arrive at a morsel of humor, one in- 
evitably exaggerates the value of the morsel. 
Thus a peanut-loving man, forced — by his 
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yearning for the one peanut in a square yard of 
peanut brittle — to eat the whole yard of brit- 
tle, would, without doubt, esteem the achieved 
peanut more highly than its intrinsic merit 
deserved. 

We are aware that to the non-addict the fol- 
lowing lines will not stand out as a purple pas- 
sage, and yet to us they seemed exceptionally 
fine. Rep. Blanton of Texas explains why he 
does not want Congress to give $10,000,000 for 
feeding German children. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton]. 

Mr. Blanton. Mr. Speaker, I believe that in my heart 
I have as much of the milk of human kindness for my 
fellow man as any other man in this House or in the 
Nation. And with my own money I am generous and lib- 
eral, and that is one reason, I suppose, why I have not 
got any. I want to say that with my own money I stop 
to remember that “after all he is my brother” and I help 
him. 


This struck us as not only beautiful, but use- 
ful, and we jotted it down in our notebook 
under “Things to remember when we are next 
in Texas.” 


Another Illusion Gone 


RITING in a recent issue of the New 

Republic, Mr. Frank H. Simonds tells 
how he came down the steps of the gallery of 
the House of Commons and met two enormous 
policemen. He goes on to say — and our hearts 
bled as we read the words: 

“Since every American is at heart something 
of a criminal . . . I instinctively sidled off, 
to avoid the representatives of the law.” 

Has the New Republic failed us too and gone 
over to the ranks of the Scoffaws? In whom, 
beside ourselves, can we have faith? 


We Fondly Dream 
ERHAPS there is something in what Mr. 


Simonds says. As paternal governments go, 
ours is a Mother-in-law. Good American citi- 
zens, when they see the Government coming, 
walk rapidly around the block in the opposite 
direction. The only agents of government in 
our experience who treat us taxpayers as any- 
thing but potential malefactors are post- 
masters in small towns. Their jobs depend 
to a large extent on being well and favor- 
ably known in their localities, a fact which 
induces a certain blandness of manner conspic- 
uously absent on the part of the police, tax 
collectors, gentlemen of the army and navy, 
revenue agents and others. 
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Now that all the banks and railroads and big 
corporations are buying etiquette books for 
their employees and are constantly sending out 
devout and yet snappy little sermons to the 
effect that Courtesy and Service are our motto, 
it would be a nice thing if the Government 
would fall in line and tell its employees not to 
assume that all citizens are doormat thieves. 
Obviously such an assumption is a false one. 
There wouldn’t be enough doormats to go 
round. But it’s the attitude that hurts. We are 
all of us very nearly honest. We like our govern- 
ment and we want our government to like us. 
To be sure we are always ready to state quite 
frankly that in our opinion all politicians are 
crooks, which may perhaps blunt the fine edge 
of their courtesy, but we are more than ready 
to be friends if they will only let us. What a 
strange and delightful thing it would be if City, 
State, and National administrations said, in 
effect, “You are good citizens and this is your 
country. Go right ahead and enjoy yourselves 
as long as you don’t hurt anyone else. We are 
only here to keep you safe and as prosperous 
and happy as possible. After all we are only 
your servants and we strive to give satisfaction. 
Courtesy and Service, that’s our motto!” 


Let Us Apologize 


A BITTER protest comes from the Persian 

Government to our Government against 
statements in certain American newspapers 
implying that the Sinclair people won out in 
the struggle against the Standard Oil and the 
Anglo-Persian interests for oil concessions in 
Northern Persia, by bribing certain Persian 
officials. It may be inferred from the tone of 
the Persian Government’s communication that 
punishment by hanging for such libels would 
be appropriate. It would. It is sufficiently 
known that there is no instance of a Persian 
official accepting a bribe and that American oil 
companies are incapable of such baseness as to 


offer one. 
Cold Comfort 


HE United States Public Health Service in 

a recent bulletin, “Hygiene of Old Age,” 
avoids the too cheery optimism of Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, and distinctly refrains from stating that 
“the best is yet to be.” As we go slanting down 
the hill toward the grave, we can derive only a 
limited satisfaction from the Public Health 
Service’s assurance that “Old age should be a 
physiological change of not unpleasant nature. 
Mental as well as physical diversion is essential 
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tc true happiness in old age. The reading of cur- 
rent newspapers and periodicals or of choice 
standard literature of the past is a definite anti- 
dote to the frequent habit of introspection and 
the tendency of the aged to despond. Sewing, 
weaving, simple carpentry, or other light 
manual occupations requiring dexterity and 
mental application are useful supplementary 
measures. The inclusion of the elderly in social 
gatherings and spirited conversations with 
younger persons is often stimulating. It should 
not be felt that a person is no longer entitled 
to an interest in life because he is old.” 
Somehow this leaves us cold. The indoor 
sports of the aged, reading and basket weaving, 


we heartily commend, but how are we going to 


get ourselves included “in spirited conversa- 
tions with younger persons’? Besides people 
are so quick to misunderstand our motives. 


The Modest Violet 


HE trial at Munich of Hitler, Ludendorff, 

and the other chief participants in the 
“Beer Hall Revolution” of last autumn, was, 
in the Stevensonian phrase, the “howlingest 
cheese” of a trial the world has seen. Luden- 
dorff closed the case for the defense by a speech 
that will certainly go ringing down the corridors 
of Time. 

“These men,” said he, addressing the Court 
(New York Times report), ““now stand before 
your seat of judgment, but they also stand be- 
fore the seat of judgment of the world’s history. 
The world’s history sends me, who have fought 
for the Fatherland, not to prison but to Val- 
halla.”” — Modest old dear! As a matter of fact 
the Court sent him neither to prison or Val- 
halla, but home. 


Personality the Political Issue 


" Y are you a Democrat? Why are you a 

Republican? Can you give a satisfactory 
reason for your choice? Is it not largely the per- 
sonality of a candidate and his individual views 
on existing issues which determine whom you 
will support at the polls?” 

These are questions asked by former Secre- 
tary of State Lansing in his article in subsequent 
pages of this magazine, questions which bring 
out the condition which will exist in the coming 
Presidential campaign — a battle of personali- 
ties, not of parties or issues. __ 

It has often been stated that eighty per cent of 
the voters of the United States are static; in 
other words, because of family tradition, geo- 
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graphical location, political obligation, or for a 
score of other reasons, eighty per cent of the 
voters write a straight ticket year after year. 


These good men and true the politicians can 


afford to ignore, except in so far as the mechan- 
ics of getting them to the polls are concerned. 
It is the other twenty percent, the floaters so 
to speak, who tinge the raven locks of campaign 
managers with silver. They are the men and 
women who determine an election; they must — 
in commercial parlance — be “sold” the prin- 
ciples and platform of a party and the person- 
ality of its candidate. 

In the coming election principles and plat- 
forms will certainly be relegated to second place. 
There is too little essential difference between 
the political credos of the two parties to make 
the choice between them a vital matter. If, as 
seems certain, President Coolidge will be the 
Republican candidate, the voters will be asked 
to decide whether his individual personality is 
more desirable in the White House than that 
of his Democratic opponent, at present an un- 
known quantity. This condition marks a radical 
change in the public attitude toward the party 
system and presidential elections. 


The Direct Primaries 


NOTHER very pertinent question asked 
by Mr. Lansing in this number is — 
“Have the direct primaries, in the light of 
practical experience, proved successful?” Mr. 
Lansing evidently feels that they have been a 
failure. His opinion is shared by Mr. O. K. 
Davis, a close personal friend of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and formerly secretary of the 
National Committee of the Progressive Party. 
Although at one time a most enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of the direct primary system, Mr. Davis 
has had a change of heart and now admits 
frankly that he was mistaken. In no uncertain 
terms he denounced the experiment in a recent 
issue of Collier’s Weekly. “1 am convinced that 
the primaries are steadily sapping the vitality 
of our political institutions. . . . The essential 
effect of the primary system is to subvert and 
destroy the representative system and to sub- 
stitute direct action by the mass of the voters. 
. . . The only right it confers upon the people 
is that of choosing among the office seekers. . . . 
The spirit and the letter of the primary system 
are for the promotion of demagoguery and po- 
litical cowardice.” 
On the other side of the fence we find that 
stubborn, dyed in the wool Progressive, Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania. In the 
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same number of Collier's he speaks out loud and 
clear — “‘I am for the direct primary, horse, 
foot, and dragoons. . . . The convention sys- 
tem is the bosses’ delight. Under the conven- 
tion system the only power that can clean up a 
party is the other party.” 

In our opinion the arguments of Mr. Lansing 
and Mr. Davis outrange and outshoot the de- 
fences of Governor Pinchot. Of the two dangers 
we prefer the Boss to the Demagogue. We be- 
lieve in representative government as against 
direct action by the mass of the voters. But we 
are obliged to admit Governor Pinchot’s state- 
ment that the convention system is the bosses’ 
delight and that under it only another party can 
clean up a party is as true as gospel. This is a 
stiff hurdle, but if we can’t jump over it, we 
think that perhaps we can knock it down. 

It is possible, we believe, to present a plan 
which will preserve the good features of the rep- 
resentative system and-at the same time pro- 
vide a check on the domination of parties by 
their bosses. © 


If elections are held in November, set the date 
for the nominating conventions in April, the 
nominations to be made, of course, by the repre- 
sentatives of the party voters in convention as- 
sembled. 

After the convention allow the qualified voters 
in each party a reasonable period, say sixty days, 
in which to record dissent from the findings of 
the convention by filing with the proper authori- 
ties petitions for the némination of other indi- 
viduals. In the event that such petitions carry the 
names of a considerable number of voters, at least 
twenty percent of those qualified, then the authori- 
ties shall declare that the nominations have been 
contested and that a primary shall be held not 
later than sixty days from that date, the successful 
candidates at the primary to be declared the 
official nominees of the party. 


This plan is not only sound, we think, in 
theory, but is capable of execution without 
great practical difficulties. It preserves a major 
degree of discipline, control and responsibility 
in the party, it maintains the advantages of the 
representative system, and at the same time 
assures to the rank and file of the party an ap- 
peal from the abuses of steam-rolled and boss- 
run conventions. We recommend this plan to 
the serious consideration of all those. who be- 
lieve that the present wasteful, expensive, 
demagogic system of direct primaries must be 
replaced with one more consistent with the 
theory and ‘practice of our political ideals and 
form of government. 
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Afghanistan and Soviet Diplomacy ; 


OME weeks ago M. Chicherin informed the 
world in his pleasant Chicherinian way 
that a new war between British India and 

Afghanistan was to be expected in the near fu- 
ture. No doubt Chicherin lied; for everyone 
knows that it is extremely unlikely that Amir 
Amanulla Khan would embark on such a war 
without assurance of the active participation 
therein of Russia as his ally. It is only four years 
ago that Amanulla, at the instance of Muscovite 
agents, proclaimed a jihad or “holy war” against 
the British, but soon had a stomachful and was 
fain to sue for peace. His Red friends had prom- 
ised an uprising in Peshawur to synchronize 
with his advance, but the British Intelligence 
Department was too clever and nipped that 
little movement in the bud. Amanulla can be 
under no delusions as to the ability of Afghanis- 
tan to cope alone with the British power. There- 
fore it is as certain as almost anything political 
can be that, unless Moscow was ready to fight 
Britain, Chicherin lied. Why he should be at 
pains to lie in this connection, is not clear. But 
to inquire into the “motivation” of a Red 
Muscovite lie, is to inquire too curiously. So 
Chicherin lied. No; better qualify that asser- 
tion. Probably he lied. Just possibly he didn’t. 

A slight retrospect is “indicated.” Afghanis- 
tan, with its population of only five millions in 
an area of about 250,000 square miles, is politi- 
cally important chiefly because of its position 
between British India and Asiatic Russia. To 
the British, Afghanistan may either be useful 
as a buffer State or dangerous as a base of 
operations against India. Great Britain fought 
two particularly hideous wars in Afghanistan, 
that of 1838-42 and that of 1878-80, in order 
to forestall Russian aggrandizement of what- 
ever nature in Afghanistan. On the conclusion 
of the second of these wars the British estab- 
lished the redoubtable Abdur Rahman as Amir 
on the understanding that the foreign relations 
of the Kabul Government should be completely 
under British control, exercised, however, 
through the unsatisfactory medium of corre- 
spondence. To this engagement Abdur Rahman 
was scrupulously faithful, and his son Habi- 
bullah, who succeeded him in 1901, notified his 
adherence thereto and proved no less faithful. 
The latter turned a deaf ear to German prom- 
ises and Turkish appeals and maintained strict- 
est neutrality throughout the Great War, and 
later he proved cold to the tenderest Bolshevist 
blandishments. There is good ground for the 


charge that his murder, early in 1919, was pro- 
cured by Bolshevist agents. It is especially to be 
noted that, despite the engagement mentioned 
above, both Abdur Rahman and Habibullah 
rigorously forbade British contact with the in- 
terior arrangements of Afghanistan. They would 
listen to no British proposals looking to con- 
struction of railroads, telegraphs, etc., whether 
for defence or economic development. 

On the accession of Amanulla, the réles of 
Britain and Russia in relation to Afghanistan 
were reversed; only more so, in favor of Russia. 


Amanulla yielded completely to Bolshevist 


Black Magic. The “holy” war against British 
India in 1919 brusquely marked the change. By 
the treaty of peace the British Government re- 
nounced control of the foreign relations of 
Afghanistan and announced that the hand- 
some subsidy paid by it to Amanulla’s two 
predecessors would not be paid to him. In 1921 
a most extraordinary Russo-Afghan treaty was 
consummated. It provides for Muscovite con- 
trol of the foreign relations of Afghanistan; it 
allows Moscow to establish consulates and trad- 
ing posts at strategic points and to lay tele- 
graph lines throughout Afghanistan, — and 
more in like sort; and Moscow engages to pay a 
subsidy to the Amir. The treaty, in fact, con- 
templates Muscovite use of Afghanistan as a 
corridor and base for operations against India. 
A network of military roads has been con- 
structed connecting Russian Turkestan with 
sundry points along the Indian frontier. Several 
branch lines have been run from the Turkes- 
tan railways to points on the Afghan border. 
Besides, a Red army, much larger than the cor- 
responding army of Czarist days, is being main- 
tained in Turkestan. Obviously these under- 
takings and activities, which must be costing a 
pretty penny, contemplate, to put it sweetly, 

reparedness for a possible invasion of India. 
The facts above marshaled evidently require 
qualification by “probably” of the statement 
that worthy Chicherin lied. 

Ah! but the British recognition of the Soviet 
Government will change all that! To be sure. 

The Durani Afghans, the ruling clan of 
Afghanistan, call themselves Beni Israel and 
claim to be descended from the “lost tribes.” 
The claim is extremely plausible. It certainly 
would be a joke of sorts if, while the British are 
putting themselves to great inconvenience 
backing Zionism, the sons of the Israelites should 
assist in a lethal thrust at the British Empire. 
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The McNary-Haugen Bill and the Farmer 


F the making of laws there is no end. 
O Every new situation seems to require a 
new law, and asa rule the more extreme 
the condition sought to be remedied, the more 
novel the law must be. Critical conditions make 
bad legislation. There is a violent urge for correc- 
tion of the evil and a tendency to deal with it on 
the basis that the end justifies the means. And 
so it is not strange that in the catastrophe that 
has befallen some of our agricultural class, the 
cause of which is purely economic, we find 
strong demand for an immediate legislative 
remedy. The Congressional hopper is full of 
bills intended as solutions, among them the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

Of the many legislative plans to afford the 
farmer relief from the ills which, after all, he 
brought upon himself, the most notable, both 
because of its origin and because of the support 
which it has been able to attract is the so-called 
McNary-Haugen bill. This is really something 
new in legislative history and economic develop- 
ment and because of its novelty, if for no other 
reason, merits discussion. 

The basic idea of this proposal is that certain 
agricultural products are now selling out of 
line with other commodities so that the farmer 
gets too little for what he sells and pays too 
much for what he buys. It is an attempt tocreate 
a machine which will restore parity. There is to 
be a governmental board which will first deter- 
mine the price at which these products should 
sell, and then by purchasing the commodity in 
unlimited quantities at that price, through a 
corporation financed by a governmental appro- 
priation of $200,000,000, establish a market 
value. Obviously with this corporation bidding 
a fixed amount any one else who wishes to pur- 
chase must meet its offer, and the market price 
is thus fixed. 

The first difficulty comes in determining the 
price. This is done by a mathematical process 
which seems somewhat complicated to the 
ordinary mind but perhaps is simple to the 
statistician. It is fixed by an index ratio de- 
termined by index numbers. As expressed in the 
bill, ““The ratio price of such basic agricultural 
commodity for any month shall bear the same 
relation to the current all-commodities price in 
effect for such month as the pre-war basic- 
commodity price thereof for the corresponding 
month bears to the pre-war all-commodities 
price in effect for such month. . . . In com- 


puting such pre-war all-commodities prices the 
Secretary of Labor shall use the prices selected 
and the weights applied as the basis for com- 
puting, for all commodities for such years, the 
index numbers shown on page 9 of Bulletin 
Number 335 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 

That does sound just a trifle blind and proba- 
bly the farmer would prefer and better under- 
stand a plain statement that he is to get $2.00 
for his wheat. As a witness said before the Sen- 
ate Committee, “‘it looks to me.a little like 
differential calculus, and fourth dimension 
mathematics, which makes Einstein’s theory of 
relativity so simple that a child of 6 can take 
hold of it and make it sound as simple as 
ABC.” But index numbers to statisticians are 
like worms to a robin. They eat them up. And 
so the best way to deal with this feature of the 
bill is to assume that higher mathematics in 
the hands of experts will solve the problem of 
proper price and that it will be satisfactory to 
the producer. Suppose the logarithmic tables 
declare that wheat, which on a certain day is 
selling at $1.20, should sell at $1.60. The cor- 
poration starts buying at that figure and the 
price jumps up overnight. The corporation 
will, of course, buy very large quantities, cer- 
tainly all in excess of domestic consumption, — 
the export wheat, in other words, — and this 
it must sell at a loss, for once beyond the bounds 
of our own country, the wheat takes not the 
artificial price but the world market value, 
which in our example will again be $1.20. This 
loss, however, is not to fall upon the corpora- 
tion. It is to be thrown back upon the farmer 
who derives the benefit. 

The plan for accomplishing this maneuver is 
both novel and ingenious. The corporation is- 


sues some engraved pieces of paper called scrip, 


just as the post office issues stamps, which will 


be sold for real money just as stamps are. A 
man who intends to buy wheat from a producer 
must first provide himself with the proper 
amount of scrip. He buys this from the post 
office which remits to the corporation which 
keeps the money to offset its losses. Then the 
buyer uses this scrip as cash in his purchase 
from the farmer. The corporation estimates its 
probable loss over a given period and decrees 
the use of scrip accordingly. If it thinks its 
losses will equal 10 cents on each bushel of 
wheat produced and to be on the safe side 
doubles its guess, it would declare that scrip 
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must be purchased and used to the equivalent 
of 20 cents a bushel. Still following our illustra- 
tion, every farmer who sells his wheat at $1.60 
would receive $1.40 in money and 20 cents in 
scrip. The scrip would be worth nothing, ex- 
cept in the event that the losses of the corpora- 
tion did not equal the estimates, in which event 
the farmer will receive upon his scrip what is 
euphemistically called a dividend, representing 
the difference. 

Nowadays, it is extremely old-fashioned and 
perhaps indicates a quibbling mind to refer to 
the federal constitution, but possibly in such a 
decided departure from all our notions of proper 
governmental functions a few words may be 
permitted. We have been taught that the federal 
government is one of limited powers, having 
those granted expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation and no others. When we are in doubt as 
to a federal powerswe search the constitution 
and if we can put our finger on a clause which 
authorizes, we say the authority exists; other- 
wise, it does not. 

Following this rule, we seek in vain through 
the constitution and its eighteen amendments 
for the slightest hint that the government of 
the United States, either directly or indirectly 
through a corporation, can enter the business of 
buying and selling agricultural products, can 
fix the price of those products, or can compel the 
owner of them to accept worthless or semi- 
worthless pieces of paper as part of the price. 
It is not to be found in the interstate and for- 
eign commerce clause, in the power to raise 
revenue, nor anywhere else. So far in our his- 
tory, the production, buying and selling of 
commodities, whether agricultural or not, has 
been considered a matter for private enterprise 
and not a governmental function, and without 
discussing what a State may do in the way of 
entering the business field there is no doubt that 
the United States cannot do so. For this govern- 
ment to assume the marketing of the agricul- 
tural products of the nation is so plainly be- 
yond all constitutional power that it is difficult 
to admit the good faith of those who suggest it. 
To pass a bill of this kind, knowing that the 
courts will very promptly declare it invalid is 
“keeping the word of promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope” of the farmers very 
decidedly. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that 
there are no precedents. No such legislation has 
been hitherto even seriously suggested, much 
less made into law. 

No argument is necessary to show the revo- 
lutionary character of the plan. It is a plain step 
towards the abolition of private enterprise and 
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the absorption by the government of all eco- 
nomic activity. For if government is to buy and 
sell both here and abroad, the product of our 
farms, why not also all other production and 
merchandising? There is no difference in prin- 
ciple. If this federal concern financed by Con- 
gress is to handle wheat and hogs why not 
others to buy and sell coal, iron, steel, copper, 
lumber and all the countless commodities that 
go to make up the necessities or conveniences of 
our lives? It is easy to understand why the 
advocates of state socialism, the believers in 
government ownership and conduct of every- 
thing, should favor this bill, but why anyone 
who has the contrary economic theory should 
be for it is beyond comprehension. There is a 
dangerous tendency today to say, “Let the 
Government do it,” whenever there is an un- 
pleasant or expensive job to be done, but we are 
still far from the time when our people, includ- 
ing the farmers themselves who are the strong- 
est upholders of ideas of individuality, are 
ready to adopt such ideas as universally ap- 
plicable. 

There is not space to go into the practical 
workings of the plan except a word about the 
scrip. As already stated, this paper of no value, 
or very little, must be accepted by the farmer 
each time he sells wheat or oats or cotton or a 
calf or a pig or anything else to which the 
scheme for the moment may be applicable. No 
one else has to take it. Only the producer, and 
he will not want to. Think of the army of in- 
spectors, special agents, secret service men, and 
other officials necessary to police such a situa- 
tion. Prohibition enforcement is insignificant 
in comparison. The scrip once issued would 
pass from hand to hand in speculation, having 
the qualities of legal tender for limited use. The 
buyer, instead of purchasing for 20 cents from 
the post office, would buy from the farmer the 
scrip the farmer had already received. That 
farmer would be glad to get a sure nickel for it 
instead of the extremely doubtful dime or 
probably nothing, which he would get by wait- 
ing for his “dividend.” 

This measure is certainly not ingenuous in 
motive and its apparent ingenuity of construc- 
tion will not stand analysis. The farmer of to- 
day does not buy an obviously gilded brick; 
therefore a very thin gold plating is indicated. 
We are not afraid that it will be bought even 
then, but we do regret that it should be offered 
for sale. There are very few serious legislative 
proposals for which nothing favorable can 
honestly be said. The McNary-Haugen bill is 


one of them. 
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The Decay of American Parties 
A Discussion of Principles, Platforms and Primaries 


By Robert Lansing 


been in successful operation for one hundred 

and thirty-five years, is based on the general 
theory of representative democracy. From the first 
the government has been conducted through the 
agency of political parties acting under the rule of 
majorities, though in recent years the personal 
element has become more and more prominent and 
the popular choice of public officers has depended 
increasingly on the announced purposes of candi- 
dates and less and less upon the declarations con- 
tained in the platforms of the political parties 
placing them in nomination. This tendency to 
substitute personality for party is due, chiefly I 
believe, to the institution of the direct primary as 
the method of selecting party candidates. But the 
direct primary is not the only cause of this change, 
which is manifestly antagonistic to real party- 
government. Another cause is the present character 
of political parties, if the declarations appearing in 
their. national platforms are evidences of that 
character. 

A political party in the United States was in the 
past organized for the purpose of supporting a 
definite theory of government. It sought to obtain 
political power in order to apply to the conduct of 
public affairs certain clearly defined principles 
which constituted the bases of the theory which the 
party advocated. So long as parties continued to 
support political systems, which differed more or 
less from those supported by their opponents, the 
questions and issues, which arose from time to time 
in the nation and required political action, were 
determined by applying to them principles advo- 
cated by the party in control of the government and 
to maintain which the party was organized. 

Political issues and public questions, which do not 
involve the fundamentals of political theory, are 
undergoing constant change. New ones arise and old 
ones disappear as social and economic conditions 
change. Manifestly the national platform of a 
political party, which deals primarily with issues, is 
transitory and variable. It lacks continuity of pur- 
pose since it is dependent upon fluctuating condi- 
tions. Yet this is the sort of platform, which has 
been written in recent years, and from which we 
judge the character of a political party today. 

On the other hand, a platform of the older type, 
of which the greater portion consisted of a state- 
ment of principles that constituted a complete 
system of government, based in all cases on repre- 
sentative democracy, is permanent. Such declared 
principles, applied to existing issues arising from the 
conditions prevailing in the various fields of human 


Te American political system, which has 


enterprise, form a definite standard for the deter- 
mination of a party’s attitude toward.all questions 
of public interest requiring political action. Prin- 
ciples so declared stabilize the policies of a party. 

From a comparison of past experience with the 
present method of constructing platforms it would 
seem that the national platform of a party was and 
ought to be a political creed setting forth in clear 
and unequivocal terrhs its beliefs as to the form, 
functions and objects of government which it is 
essential to adopt in order to protect the personal 
rights of individuals and those of the nation, and 
which by preserving domestic peace and national 
safety confer the greatest good upon the bulk of the 
American people. 

In these latter days we have gone far afield from 
this desirable type of national platform. Those, 
which are now put forth, consist chiefly of numerous 
declarations as to immediate issues with little regard 
to the principles which are involved. They convey 
the impression to the general public, whatever the 
truth may be, that they are drafted for the sole 
purpose of winning votes for party candidates. 

A study of the platforms adopted by national 
conventions in the past quarter of a century shows 
that, when an issue is of doubtful popularity, the 
plank in the platform dealing with it is vaguely 
worded, but that, when an issue is certainly popular, 
the plank is strong and definite, even though the 
declaration is at variance with the principles which 
the party in the past advocated. The consequence 
of this method of drafting national platforms is that 
principles are ignored or more often distorted in 
order that the party may take the popular side of 
an issue. Principle is thus subordinated to political 
expediency, and the reason for allegiance to party 
is lost sight of in the attempt to win popular favor. 

The type of party platform, to which American 

politics has descended in these latter days, not only 
arouses in the public mind suspicion as to the mo- 
tives of the party issuing it but also causes confusion 
as to its beliefs and policies. The fundamental 
principles, the application of which ought to be the 
constant purpose of a party, are obscured by a mass 
of utterances concerning issues, many of which are 
but of passing interest. The method, by which the 
people can determine party principles under these 
conditions, is the uncertain and unsatisfactory one 
of deducing them from the positions assumed by the 
party in its declarations as to issues, declarations 
which are inspired by motives that are questionable, 
or at least questioned. 

Furthermore, from the point of view of principle 
the positions taken as to issues in a platform are 
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frequently inconsistent, the result being that the 
people in general, who give any heed to national 
platforms, draw the conclusion that the chief reason 
for a party’s existence is to gain political control of 
the government for the purpose of filling the public 
offices with its adherents and that it cares little or 
nothing for the application to public affairs of those 
principles which are fundamental to a political 
theory. Political contests, which are always struggles 
for power, appear at the present time to have lost 
the high purpose for which they were waged in the 
past and to have degenerated into a scramble for 
office. 

What are today the distinguishing differences 
between the two principal political parties of the 
United States? Certainly the national platforms put 
forth by the Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party in recent years do not disclose these differ- 
ences clearly and definitely. The radical divergence 
of political faith and purpose, which in former times 
was plainly indicated in the declarations of national 
conventions, is uncertain and obscure. Why. are you 
a Democrat? Why are you a Republican? Can you 
give a satisfactory reason for your choice? Is it not 
largely the personality of a candidate and his indi- 
vidual views on existing issues which determine 
whom you will support at the polls? 

The result of placing principles in a secondary 
place to issues is that the utterances of a candidate 
are of greater importance in an election than the 
creed of a party. They become the dominant factors 
in a campaign. It is manifest to the average Ameri- 
can, who gives even casual thought to the subject, 
that the change of reason for voting a particular 
ticket from party to person is destructive of true 
party-government, which has been found to be 
essential to the practical and efficient operation of a 
representative democracy such as ours. Under 
present conditions the candidate far more than the 
party, on whose ballot his name appears, invites 
popular support at the polls, and, as a consequence, 
the successful candidate feels no binding obligation 
to advance his party’s policies unless those policies 
conform to his own public utterances made when 
he was seeking the nomination and the election. 
Nominally a party-man, because nominated as the 
candidate of a party, he is often entirely independent 
in his public acts and disregards the will of the party 
which placed his name on its ticket. 

It would seem, if we are to continue to conduct 
representative democracy successfully, that the time 
has come when the existing state of affairs in the 
political life of the United States should come to an 
end, when there should be an abandonment of per- 
sonal government and a return to party-govern- 
ment. Personal government and the independence 
from party of elected public officials are the chief 
causes of the present-day tendency to introduce new 
and untried theories of government which are often 
impractical, sometimes fantastic, and in many cases 
entirely out of harmony with representative democ- 
racy and the federal principle, the very cornerstones 
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of the American political system. No doubt men 
ambitious for public office frequently propose novel 
remedies to cure the evils, with which society is 
afflicted, in the hope that their novelty will attract 
and win favor with the masses who are dissatisfied 
with conditions as they are. Radicalism, masquerad- 
ing as Progressivism, always a term to conjure with, 
finds congenial environment in the present confusion 
of political thought and the weakening of party ties. 
It is one of the chief evils resulting from the depar- 
ture from party-government. 

Another serious consequence of the lack of definite 
creeds is the introduction and rapid growth in the 
past few years of the “d/oc system” in American 
politics. The d/oc is based upon class and seeks to 


secure legislation for the advancement of. class 


benefits by the election to public office of representa- 
tives pledged to class interests. The recognition of 
class in political government, which finds its most 
pernicious type in Sovietism, is directly opposed to 
the American conception of the equality of the 
individuals composing the body politic and to the 
betterment of the common interest of all the people, 
since legislation benefiting a single class creates 
special privilege and does not confer equal benefits 
on the entire body of citizens. 

Many European countries with liberal institutions 
have suffered and are suffering from the evils result- 
ing from political organizations founded on class. In 
those countries democracy, which knows no class 
distinctions and treats all individuals in the same 
way, lacks true expression; and now American 
democracy is being distorted by the same movement. 

It is true that the United States in the past has 
not been wholly free from class as a political factor. 
Sporadic attempts have been made to organize 
political groups based upon class, but up to the 
present time these attempts have failed. The Ameri- 
can people have also struggled against laws creating 
special privilege, which seemed to be enacted for 
the benefit of the capitalists, and have decried those 
who advocated such legislation. Today, however, 
the conflict is extending to other interests and new 
groups are forming and demanding governmental 
action to promote their own special good. So far as 
the principle involved is concerned, it makes no 
difference whether a class, seeking political power, 
is composed of financiers, manufacturers, working- 
men, farmers or any other body of citizens engaged 
in a particular avocation or occupation, the organ- 
ization of a class politically for the purpose of ob- 
taining for its members special benefits through 
legislation and at the expense of the whole body 
politic is not democratic in the American under- 
standing of that term, since it strikes at the very 
root of the American idea that all citizens should 
equally bear the burdens and share the benefits of 
government. 

A candidate for public office in this country, who 
is nominated by a class organization to advance its 
class interests, or a candidate, nominated by a 
political party, who announces himself to be the 
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special agent of a particular class, can hardly be in 
harmony with the spirit of representative democ- 
racy. It weakens party-government, so necessary to 
the American political system, to elect such a man to 
office, since to him political principles are negligible 
while the selfish interests of class are paramount. 

The direct primary is responsible in no small 
degree for the d/oc system and for its lessening the 
full operation of party-government. A man desiring 
to be elected to office in order to represent a class is 
able to enter the party primaries and seek a place on 
a regular party ticket. If he succeeds, he is nominally 
a party man, though actually the representative of a 
class. If elected, he feels no loyalty to party, is not 
amenable to party control and gives no support to 
party policies if they in any way conflict with the 
class interests which he seeks to advance. He unites 
with other members of the d/oc regardless of their 
party affiliations. It requires no argument to prove 
that nominations of this character, if followed by 
election, are destructive of party-government and 
that such nominations are only possible under the 
direct-primary system. 

The remedy for the present state of politics in 
this country lies in a clear appreciation by the 
American people of the province of government, of 
the rightful place of political parties in the American 
system and of the duties of parties to the nation. 
Public office should be sought as a means to put into 
effect a definite theory of government, which should 
be announced in a party’s national platform by 
declaring in positive terms the principles and pre- 
cepts on which the theory is based. Having pro- 
claimed its political creed, a party should refuse to 
support a candidate who declines to subscribe to its 
principles, even though he has captured the nom- 


ination through the instrumentality of a direct 


primary and though his name appears on the party 
ticket. Whether in the majority or in the minority 
in Congress, a party should determine its attitude 
on all public questions by strictly applying to them 
its announced principles. In a word, the American 
people ought to insist that party-government be 
fully restored and that personal government and 
government by J/ocs cease. This is the only way to 
rid ourselves of favoritism, paternalism, special 
privilege, and the subordination of national interests 
to class interests. 

There are two steps necessary to accomplish this 
reform. First, the direct primary should be abol- 
ished, and, if the people are not willing to do this 
because the system appeals to them, then it should 
be materially limited 1n its exercise. Second, there 
should be a radical revision in national party plat- 
forms so that they emphasize principles and ignore 
or deal only incidentally with issues. 

Unless there is some decisive change along these 
lines, thinking Americans may well be apprehensive 
for the future welfare of the Republic in view of the 
fact that the increasing confusion of political 
thought and the patent weakness of party-govern- 
ment are undermining representative democracy, 
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which throughout our history has been the guardian 
of individualism and the equality of man. I believe 
that the American people are becoming thoroughly 
disgusted with parties which have no creeds and no 
definite purposes other than to hold office. They 
read national platforms and find nothing in them 
which is substantial and permanent. No wonder 
that they turn to the declarations of candidates and 
to class interests as the factors determing how they 
shall cast their ballots. 

It will take courage for a party to attack the 
system of direct primaries and it will take equal 
courage to reform its national platform, but the 
American people have always admired courage and 
have given their support to the courageous. Repre- 
sentative democracy and the American political 
system need a champion who dares to challenge 
personal government and the d/oc system, which 
seem to be today real perils in the political life of the 


United States. 
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Rules for Senate Investigation 


those who are in some doubt as to just how 

Senate investigations are conducted the follow- 

ing few rules, compiled by the patriarchs of that 

august body for the benefit of their newer brothers, 
should be most helpful: — 

1. When in doubt as to how to vote, vote for 
what you think is right. 

2. If an investigation promises to be popular, 
try to have the committee given your name, i. e. 
if you are Senator Goof—The Goof Committee. 

3. Never, never, never continue an investigation 
after it has been relegated to the fourth page of the 


newspapers. 
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Gilbert Murray on Liberalism 


“Bore Liberalism and Conservatism, as op- 

posed to Revolution, start by a funda- 
mental reverence for Civilization and an ac- 
ceptance of the existing social system as the 
result of long ages of human effort and progress. 
The difference between the two parties is one 
of emphasis or direction. The Conservative 
fears greatly to disturb or endanger the exist- 
ing order; be entrenches himself in its tradi- 
tions; he is sometimes apt to defend its abuses. 
The. Liberal values it as a high stage already 


reached in the eternal pilgrimage of mankind, | 


and looks on toward the next stage. He ac- 
cepts Progress; he believes in light and even 
more light; he works for the continued better- 
ment of this great society. What makes him 
a Liberal is liberality towards new ideas and 
towards opponents, readiness to hear reason, 
and anxiety not to be misled by prejudice, 


nor to fall back on mere authority or coercion.” 
— The Nation and The Athenaeum. 
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RESIDENT COOLIDGE inherited the oil 
Pres scandals and Harry M. Daugherty. Of 

the liability involved in the former he had not 
even a presentiment when he assumed office. Al- 
though he may have been present in the Harding 
cabinet when the oil leases were considered super- 
ficially, the American tradition that Vice-Presidents 
should be seen and not heard was too strong to 
permit him a voice. 

But the Daugherty —— was of another 
sort. The echoes of the dirges sounded for President 
Harding had scarcely died away before Republican 
leaders were discussing the desirability of Mr. 
Daugherty’s withdrawal. Even before President 
Harding’s death the opposition considered Daugh- 
erty a Democratic asset, and were planning to 
feature him in their stump speeches as a prime 
example of Republican venality. , 

No doubt Mr. Coolidge, to whom no critic denies 
an acute political mind, was aware that Daugherty 
was an incubus. Nevertheless he was a member of 
the cabinet, and recent precedents were all in favor 
of a President succeeding through the death of his 
predecessor leaving the official family intact. “Car- 
rying out the policies of my predecessor” is a for- 
mula not to be lightly cast aside. It has the merit of 
following the Lincolnian principle of “ not swapping 
horses in the middle of the stream.” As vigorous 
a President as Roosevelt gave exactly the same 
assurance after President McKinley’s murder. Al- 
though Coolidge would have been glad to dispense 
with the services of Daugherty even then, the coun- 
try, as will be recalled, welcomed with a sigh of 
relief his declaration that he would carry on in the 
footsteps of his predecessor. The public, like Mr. 
Coolidge himself, had no knowledge into what 
morass that trail was tending. 

The oil scandal involved Secretary of the Navy 
Denby in at least an error of judgment in turning 
Naval oil reserves over to the Department of the 
Interior, and Attorney General Daugherty in at 
least an error of omission, in that his department, 
although best equipped to unearth the evidence, 
gave no assistance to the investigation pursued by 
the Senate committee on Public Lands. As the 
government’s chief lawyer, Mr. Daugherty had failed 
to scrutinize the leases with the thoroughness those 
documents merited, and as the director of the 
government’s most active agency of investigation, 
he might as well have been asleep for all the aid his 
sleuths, under the voluble William J. Burns, ren- 
dered Senator Walsh and his colleagues. 

These things are now apparent, but they were not 
plain when the Senate committee drew first blood. 
It is easy to say that President Coolidge should have 
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President Coolidge—Statesman 
By George L. Edmunds 


wielded the big stick then; but actually the evidence 
was not at hand. For example, to this day nothing 
more serious has been proved against ex-Secretary 
Denby than an error of judgment in a most un- 
usual matter. As civil head of the Navy, he handled 
intelligently the difficult reduction program result- 
ing from the Washington Conference on Armament 
Limitation. He enjoyed the confidence of the sea 
personnel of the Navy from stokers to admirals. 
In his voluntary retirement from office to save 
the President from embarrassment, Denby did the 
big thing in the big way. In Denby’s case the Presi- 
dent’s policy of patience justified itself, as the whole 
country has been prompt to see and will presently 
admit. 

A similar course — voluntary retirement — was 
open to Attorney General Daugherty. To a sensitive 
mind it was, as the physicians say, indicated as the 
only proper course, in order that he might meet as a 
private citizen, without privileges or immunities, 
accusations levelled against him. 

Through all the smoke that has surrounded him 
in the course of these attacks, the voice of Daugh- 
erty could be heard saying: “I am not guilty. Not 
one of these allegations can be proved.” That must 
be remembered as explaining the President’s pa- 
tience. It is contrary to Anglo-Saxon law and Ameri- 
can sportsmanship to condemn a man on suspicion 
or accusation. Gradually, not all at once, it was 
borne in upon the President that Mr. Daugherty, 
though perhaps not an exploiter of high office, had 
been exploited by his own admitted intimates, as 
fine a gang of political corruptionists as ever came 
out of the West hanging to the tails of a Presidential 
frock-coat. 

Once that damning fact had been established, it 
was only a question of time until Mr. Coolidge could 
find a reasonable basis to throw Daugherty over 
his shoulder. That basis was found when the At- 
torney General refused to allow the Brookhart- 
Wheeler committee access to his departmental 
files. The President promptly seized upon this as 
justifiable occasion for leaving the réle of Job and 
assuming that of Moses, to lead the Republicans 
through the Red Sea of oil and whisky that threat- 
ened to overwhelm them. 

“The future belongs to the man who can wait.” 
No more solemn truth than that was ever uttered. 
The just man, whose conscience is clear, can afford 
to go slow and speak softly, serenely sure that his 
floundering enemies will undo themselves in time. 
That is exactly what the President of the United 
States has done in this crisis, and when the American 
people have considered the matter from all angles, 
they will approve his course. 
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President Coolidge—a Political Shadow 
By Edward G. Lowry 


the problem of the vanishing perspective or 

point. The economist must acquaint himself 
with the law of diminishing returns. In polite litera- 
ture there is the classic case of the Cheshire Cat. 
And now in politics we have for scrutiny and exam- 
ination the present instance of Calvin Coolidge. 
These are all examples of dwindling; of receding 
objects, of figures that at first glance appear large 
but under sustained observation and in contrast 
and comparison with fixed and known values shrink 
and come to occupy their true position with the mote 
in the middle distance. 

I invite attention to Mr. Coolidge as of immediate 
interest. He has been a specimen in the political 
laboratory for a good many years and available for 
study, but only since August last has he been under 
real appraisal. His discoverers and curators, those 
who brought him into the study room of politics 
and who have watched over and attended him are 
not true scientists. They have sought to invest their 
find with a legend, to give him the atmosphere of a 
bedtime story. 

Mr. Coolidge has not, as Henry Adams said 
Henry Cabot Lodge had, “the singular merit of 
interesting.” He presents to the casual world much 
the appearance of an American loricate edentate 
mammal, as a dasypodoid having an armor-like 
covering or carapace formed by ossification of the 
greater part of the skin and the union of the bony 
scutes. Such, at any rate, is the definition of an 
armadillo in the dictionary. 

It is further remarked by the dispassionate and 
responsible authority from whom this information 
is derived that armadillos are omniverous and 
mostly of nocturnal and burrowing habits. And 
most importantly and most strikingly it is revealed 
by a picture in my dictionary that this reserved 
and aloof handiwork of God is so cunningly hinged 
and so variously divided as to his carapace that he 
can retire wholly within it and present himself as a 
round armored ball when he prepares himself for 
defense or feels the need of withdrawal from the 
distractions of a disordered world. 

During the two and a half years that Mr. Coolidge 
sat here at Washington as vice-president I had no 
feeling or emotions about him one way or another. 
He was just another vice-president. He had come 
and he would go as many another walking gentleman 
had appeared briefly in transit across our national 
political stage. 

But last August when Mr. Harding died and Mr. 
Coolidge became President and instantly set to 
work to consolidate his position by becoming a 
candidate for the nomination for a full term, the 
whole condition changed. At that moment the real 
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appraisal began and it has been going on continu- 
ously ever since. Naturally the first point of exami- 
nation was the “strong silent man” legend that had 
been given currency. Evidence has been sought of 
the cool, courageous masterful executive, the man 
of quiet energy and resource, the fruitful mind, the 
qualities and attributes of leadership. The country 
needed leadership and a sense of direction. Qualified 
observers who were able to distinguish realities 
from hokum began to study Mr. Coolidge intently. 

It was discovered almost at once that the claims 
that had been put forward about the new president 
as a practiced, adroit, and severely practical politi- 
cian had considerable basis in fact. The first chore 
he set himself was to insure his nomination in June. 
Without flurry and without obvious movement or 
any disturbance of the waters he made considerable 
headway. It was only a little time before the Re- 
publican “leaders” began to say publicly that Mr. 
Coolidge would be the candidate of his party, that 
his nomination could not be prevented. This was 
the situation when Congress met in December and 
the message was read. It was favorably received and 
made a good impression. 

To this point Mr. Coolidge had been called upon 
to exhibit no qualities save those of a shrewd poli- 
ticlan manceuvring for his own advancement. But 
with the coming of Congress larger drafts were made 
upon his capacities. He was called upon to take the 
political leadership of his own party. He made two 
principal recommendations after having acquired 
the strong vantage ground of being the virtually 
assured nominee (in the inner Republican circle) for 
the presidency. Mr. Coolidge called for the Mellon 
tax plan without change, and the rejection of a 
soldiers’ bonus. 

What happened? The House made it plain at 
once that it would not have the Mellon plan and 
set about drafting a bonus bill. There is a Republi- 
can majority in the House but it did not follow 
Mr. Coolidge. After debate and much shifting the 
Mellon plan was brought to a vote in the House 
and defeated. A substitute plan was passed to avoid 
the enactment of a scheme prepared by the Demo- 
crats. The House at once made ready to pass a 
bonus bill. It is as clear as such things can be in 
advance that the Senate will not take the Mellon 
plan and that it also will pass a bonus bill. 

These two rebuffs indicate vividly enough what 
basis there is for any claim that Mr. Coolidge is the 
political leader of the Republican party as organized 
and represented in Congress. He is just the titular 
leader as Mr. Lodge is in the Senate. It is no longer 
claimed even by the most “regular” Republican 
that Mr. Coolidge is the real and actual leader of his 
party, as Wilson was and as Roosevelt was. In the 
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present posture and disposition of political affairs 
he is just a figurehead. In saying that I intend to 
make a precise statement and not an unkind fling. 
I reflect a view shared by many of his associates 
and supporters. - 

A president of the United States is supposed to 
be the leader of all the people, truly a national 
leader, and secondly the leader of his political party. 
To this juncture Mr. Coolidge has not been able to 
function in the secondary capacity. His offers to 
lead have not been accepted by his party. The oil 
scandal revelations offered him his great opportu- 
nity to function in his primary capacity as a leader 
of the whole people. Does any one except his small 
group of intimates make any pretense that he has 
so functioned? The leading Republicans at Wash- 
ington do not. Neither publicly nor privately have 
they emitted three rousing cheers for the course he 
has pursued. 

After one characteristic small outcry, a little 
touched with panic, made at midnight under the 
pressure of Senate action not a word has come from 
the White House about the one great national con- 
cern and preoccupation. Is the simile of the arma- 
dillo encased in a ball of its own carapace far- 
fetched or unjust? Is it any wonder that his own 
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associates and supporters, the men who must see to 
his nomination at Cleveland, if it is to be brought 
about, are now saying one to another that here is 
no man for a crisis. 

When Mr. Coolidge sent in his message asking a 
25 per cent reduction in the 1923 income taxes, it 
was left for Cordell Hull to say: “It is not unfair to 
say that the utterly belated tax message of Presi- 
dent Coolidge is in harmony with his past record of 
delay when confronted either by an important 
problem or by an emergency situation.” 

That was made as a partisan statement, but it 
reflected the common opinion of nearly everybody 
who has seen or been about Mr. Coolidge in recent 
months. 

It is too late, perhaps, for the men who are com- 
mitted to the nomination of Mr. Coolidge to swap 
candidates, but if they go through with it, they will 
do it under no illusions. They know precisely what 
they are getting. If it comes to a point where the 
public understanding and the public information is 
as complete as that of the leading Republicans at 
Washington, and all who have closely studied re- 
cent events there will be another story to tell. The 
myth that may survive in the country no longer 
exists about the Capitol. 
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Can Moscow and Peking Agreer 
By F. R. Dulles 


Czar, the Autocrat of All Russia,” first tried 

to enter into negotiations with the “Bog- 
duikhan” or Son of Heaven, Russo-Chinese rela- 
tions have weathered with difficulty the ever-recur- 
rent conflict of Russian brusqueness and Chinese 
placidity. It is not unexpected then that the negotia- 
tions today between the two governments which 
have inherited the mantles of a czar and an emperor, 
have been broken off because the notes of the Soviet 
envoy in Peking were considered by the Chinese 
Government “insulting,” or at least “‘inexcusably 
discourteous.” 

It was in 1656 that something like this happened 
for the first time. Theodore Baikov had been com- 
missioned by Moscow to enter into negotiations 
with Kanbalnik, as the Russians called Peking, and 
after a journey on which he spent almost two years 
reached the capital. Some distance from the city 
he was met by Chinese envoys bringing him tea, 
sweetmeats, butter and milk, but it was a fast day 
and the conscientious Muscovite declined the 
Chinese gifts. As a consequence he was refused ac- 
cess to the Imperial presence. Some time later 
Nikola Gavril Spafari was hardly more successful. 
He, it is true, was received by the Bogduikhan and 
entertained with music and with a repast of tea 
boiled with butter and milk. But following the en- 
tertainment the Son of Heaven left the room with- 
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out taking any notice of the Russian envoy, whose 
gifts were accepted as tribute and to whom it was 
explained that “just as there is one Sun in the 
Heavens, so likewise there is but one God upon 
earth, to wit the Bogduikhan, who is set in the 
center of the world, in the midst of all other po- 
tentates.” 

This hesitation on the part of the Chinese of the 
seventeenth century to recognize the existence of 
their powerful neighbor to the north is being re- 
peated by the Chinese of the twentieth century. 
The Soviet Government at Moscow has for years 
been making every effort to win recognition, and an 
able succession of Soviet negotiators have won fame 
for their lavish entertainments in Peking, if not for 
the fulfillment of their mission. Paikes and Joffe, 
both well known Russian diplomatists, have been 
unsuccessful in cementing relations with China, 
though more successful in building up Soviet 
prestige, and today L. M. Karakhan is carrying on 
their work in his efforts to regain for his country its 
position in the Far East. 

M. Karakhan had success — a treaty recognizing 
the Soviet Government — well within his grasp, 
according to reports from Peking, and then diplo- 
matic blundering brought an at least temporary 
cessation of negotiations. This time the Soviet envoy 
did not refuse to drink tea boiled with butter nor 
was the question of “kowtowing” raised — a rock 
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on which friendship with China was wrecked again 
and again in the days of the Manchus. M. Karakhan 
simply took the rather arbitrary stand of demanding 
Chinese ratification of the agreement reached with 
Dr. C. T. Wang, special Chinese negotiator, within 
three days; and backed up his “ultimatum” by 
declaring that if it were not accepted his Govern- 
ment would refuse to negotiate on any of the many 
questions at issue between the two countries until 
after formal recognition of the Soviet régime. The 
Chinese naturally resented this step, and explained 
the failure of their cabinet to take any action in 
regard to the initialed Wang-Karakhan agreement 
by saying that Dr. Wang was empowered to con- 
duct “informal conversations,” not to conclude a 
treaty. 

Of course there is more back of this breakdown 
of the negotiations — after the announcement of 
their successful completion — than mere diplomatic 
misunderstandings. China has said that no agree- 
ment would be considered which did not provide 
for the withdrawal from Mongolia of Russian. troops 
and recognition of the Chinese title to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Russia is willing to make con- 
cessions on both these points in return for recogni- 
tion. But the extent to which each country is willing 
to modify its terms is subject to a constant fluctua- 
tion due to political considerations. A treaty settling 
these questions for once and all — using that ex- 
pression in a very relative sense — would be of very 
real advantage to both countries and there is un- 
doubtedly much bluff both in the Russian “ultima- 
tum” and in the Chinese cancellation of the 
negotiations. China, in fact, has already transferred 
the whole subject of relations with Russia from Dr. 
Wang’s special mission to the Foreign Office, headed 
by Dr. Wellington Koo, and is reported to be willing 
to renew the interrupted conversations. 

To appreciate the significance of the Mongolian 
and Chinese Eastern Railway questions one must 
realize that they represent the conflict of interests 
which has characterized Russo-Chinese relations 
since the first treaty between the two countries was 
signed at Nerchinsk in 1689. They represent China’s 
efforts to maintain the integrity of her outlying 
possessions against Russian aggression. Throughout 
the Czarist régime Russia constantly sought that 
outlet to the sea which has been the aim of Russian 
policy both in the East and in the West since the 
days of Peter the Great, and until- checked by 
Japan was wonderfully successful in the accomplish- 
ment of her eastern schemes of aggrandizement. 
After the Russo-Japanese war Russia still retained 
part of her old railway in Manchuria connecting 
China with Vladivostock and a position of influence 
in Outer Mongolia. These two heritages of the old 
policy have been accepted by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and there has been no change in the relations 
of the two countries. China is still struggling to 
preserve her territorial integrity; Russia is still 
trying to carry out the imperialistic schemes of the 
Czarist régime. 
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The question of the status of Mongolia is im- 
portant because of the vast economic resources of 
the country — still undeveloped — and its position 
as a buffer state between Russia and China. Ever 
since 1691 it has been considered part of the latter 
in spite of the semi-independence maintained under 
the authority of the Djebtsung Damba Hutukhtu, 
the famous Living Buddha of Urga who is second 
only to the Dalai Lama of Tibet in the hierachy of 
Buddhist priests. The discontent of this potentate 
and of the Jassaks, or Mongolian princes, with 
the ever-encroaching Chinese administration, was 
fanned by Russia, however, in the period following 
the Russo-Japanese war, and in 1911 they took ad- 
vantage of the Chinese Revolution to declare their 
complete independence of Peking. 

They had not enjoyed autonomy for long before 
they began to feel the disadvantages of their posi- 
tion. Due to the outbreak of the Great War Russia 
was unable to carry out the political and economic 
rapprochements she had planned, China was hos- 
tile and to the regret of Mongolian princes and 
priests those subsidies and honorific titles for 
which they had been accustomed to look toward 
Peking, were no longer forthcoming. China seized 
the opportunity. Through political pressure enforced 
by an ultimatum demanding acceptance of a docu- 
ment signing away Mongolian autonomy on pain of 
the arrest of the Living Buddha and the president 
of the Mongol Council of Ministers, the Peking 
Government succeeded in restoring the country to 
the position it had held under the Manchus. Mon- 
golia accepted this state of affairs perforce, while 
Russia — absorbed in her own internal problems — 
could only protest at the infringement of treaties 
signed in Ig15 recognizing Mongolian autonomy. 

The Chinese generals in charge at Urga, capital 
of Outer Mongolia, were, however, successful in 
quelling anti-Chinese outbreaks only by a show of 
superior force and were forced to commit the terrific 
sacrilege of imprisoning the Living Buddha. Finally 
Mongolia became involved in the bloody struggles 
which Red and White Partisans waged throughout 
the East, and Urga was attacked in 1920 by Baron 
Ungern von Sternberg, a former follower of Attaman 
Semenoff who had had glorious visions of a great 
Mongolian state. The Mongols sided with the Rus- 
sians but not until a season of massacres and dis- 
order was Mongolia finally wrenched from the 
Chinese. The Living Buddha was rescued, Urga 
fell and a final massacre cleared the way for the 
establishment of a new independent government 
under the aegis of Russia. This time it was called 
the People’s Revolutionary Government of Mon- 
golia, and by agreements in 1922 the Soviet Govern- 
ment officially recognized its independence. 

China of course protested, but at this time was in 
no position to take any effective steps to clear up 
the situation. True, it was decided to reconquer the 
lost territory and General Chang Tsolin, since 
famous for his attack on Peking in the Spring of 
1922, was commissioned to carry out the operations. 
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But this wily Manchurian war-lord did not move. 
He trains his armies with an eye on Peking, and 
not on Urga and the deserts of Mongolia. 

Today China would settle the question as far as 
Russia is concerned by insisting that in any treaty 
signed with that country, the Soviet Government 
recognize Peking’s sovereign rights in Mongolia, 
renounce all of the Czarist and Soviet treaties with 
Mongolia and withdraw all Russian troops. 

The second important question at issue between 
the two countries, that of the status of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, is one in which the interests. of 
powers other than China and Russia are concerned. 
Particularly is this true of France and Japan. The 
contract for the railway and certain political rights 
were granted in 1896 to a private Russo-Chinese 
company constituted by the Russo-Asiatic Bank, 
and money for the construction of the road was 
obtained through loans advanced by the Russian 
Government. All went well until the Bolshevist 
coup d’état in 1917 caused the abolition of the 
board of directors of the bank. It was subsequently 
reorganized in Paris, but nevertheless the exact 
status of the Chinese Eastern Railway has been in 
doubt ever since. At present the road is being oper- 
ated under the joint control of the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank and the Chinese Government in accordance 
with an agreement reached in 1920. 

France is particularly interested in this whole 
question because sixty per cent or more of the 
shareholders in the Russo-Asiatic Bank are French. 
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Japan is involved because of her interests in Man- 
churia and the connection between the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the Japanese-owned South 
Manchurian Railway. 

According to reports of the interrupted negotia- 
tions the status of the railway would have been 
settled on the basis of Russian admission of China’s 
title to ownership, with the Soviet Government 
granted a mortgage and a share in the management 
until the full value of the road, as ascertained by 
experts, had been paid to Russia by the Chinese 
Government. The claims of the Russo-Asiatic Bank 
were ignored—an act which brought forth an 
immediate protest by the French Legation acting 
in the interests of French shareholders. 

Other articles of this abortive Russo-Chinese 
agreement are said to have included renunciation 
by Russia of extra-territoriality rights in China and 
of the Boxer Indemnity Fund, and an agreement on 
her part to refrain from communistic propaganda. 
China in turn was to return to the Soviet Govern- 
ment all Russian diplomatic and consular buildings, 
and to accord it formal recognition. Provisions were 
also made for trade agreements in accordance with 
the principles of equity and reciprocity. 

When these negotiations were broken off Moscow 
arose in wrath. The Izvestia, official organ of the 
Government, which had said that the “establish- 
ment of full relations between the new China and 
the greatest world force — the Soviet Federation — 

(Continued on page 212) 
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Crime in the Kitchen 
By Chanticleer 


Is it not time to protest against the criminal treatment of the Egg in our best restaurants 
and most respectable houses? It is time. 


tions, the Egg may well stand as a symbol of 

disinterested service for the public good, or — 
as some authorities have it —- the common weal. 
Produced by the hen, often without reasonable 
hope of thus assuring to her strain an earthly im- 
mortality, so often a sheer loss and disappointment 
to its parent, the Egg deserves from us at least the 
respect due to a product of almost pure altruism. 
Instead, from the very first we treat the Egg with 
suspicion and distrust, and at the last we treat it 
with barbarity. In a low, pettifogging spirit we 
label and qualify the Egg by a series of odious grada- 
tions. We distinguish and divide it into class con- 
scious groups — the Strictly Fresh New Laid Egg, 
the New Laid Egg, the Fresh New Laid Egg, the 
Fresh Egg, the Egg, the Cold Storage Egg, the 
Dried Egg, the Powdered Egg, the Dead Egg, 
Ashes of Egg, and so on. It should have sufficed 
a grateful public to dignify with one broad generic, 
unhyphenated term— Egg—the various mani- 


en if we omit its more mystical connota- 


festations of Eggship. Our fathers did so. One recalls 
the homely phrase in the old poem: — 


“As sure as Eggs is Eggs, 
This is the Bold Turpin!” 


One need not dwell on this carping, pettifogging 
spirit of ours. It is merely another indication that 
Republics are ungrateful, and that, as a people, we 
are not great-hearted. 

The deeper injury, the more profound and subtle 
wrong we do the Egg, may be explained, but not 
excused, by an intrinsic vice in our character — 
our national inability to leave well enough alone. 
Instead of hospitable halls where the Egg achieves 
its destiny in all its simple integral dignity, our 
kitchens are now torture chambers, where cooks 
wreak their Sadic fury on that most innocent of 
victims, the harmless Egg. With what maniacal 
ingenuity and cruel glee do they distort, maim, and 
brutalize him, separate him into his primary colors, 
devil his yolk, beat his white separately, combine 
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him into a mere degraded parasite of spinach, hash, 
artichokes, tomatoes, meats, vegetables, fruits, 
and salads! Even his natural good looks are abused 
and desecrated. I have seen men, apparently almost 
civilized, who at breakfast — a bad meal at best for 
some of us — will deliberately cut a poached Egg’s 


throat and then cover him with chile sauce, thus 


putting a permanent wave in the onlooker’s day. 
This is mere brutality; the refinements of cruelty are 
worse. I know of one establishment which boasts 
365 different recipes for cooking eggs, one for every 
day in the year. What the chef does on Leap Years 
I do not know, but I hope that he blows out the 
place where his brains would have been if he had 
ever had any. Really, one wonders why hens do not 
go on strike; why hen agitators do not circulate 
among the workwomen crying — “Down tools!”— 
or whatever it may be that agitators cry. 

And yet the treatment accorded to the Egg is but 
a sign, a symptom of our deep disease. The crime of 
our kitchens may reach its cruelest expression in the 
torture of the Egg, but for sheer immorality and 
decadence we must search further into the dark 
places of our cuisine. 

We may well view with alarm the whole state of 
American cooking. It is going from merely bad to 
much worse. From the naivetés of the fried chicken 
and pie period it has moved — like a South Ameri- 
can millionare from the Pampas to Paris — to the 
extremities of sophistication. The diet of Ancient 
America was deficient, for example, in salads — 
unless indeed lettuce or sliced tomatoes served with 
sugar and vinegar could be so described. But as 
pilgrims from our shores visited the Babylons of 
Europe and, returning, brought with them foreign 
vices — we accustomed ourselves to such things as 
salads, low-necked dresses, and golf links. We were 
not content however with salads as the European 
knew them, lettuce, or romaine, simply dressed. 
It became necessary to invent a thousand vagaries, 
an infinite number of capricious variations on the 
salad theme. While Mr. Bok was making himself 
into an American, the Woman’s pages of his maga- 
zine teemed with salads which one could hardly 
Imagine without nausea. In the end salads became 
purely monstrous; we heaped non-saladable things 
on those green, helpless leaves; we added nuts, 
chopped fine, whipped cream, sliced pineapples, 
bacon, maraschino cherries, topped off with a dress- 
ing made of pale roquefort partially dissolved in a 
pink sauce, perhaps of grenadine. In all frankness, 
this is a sin against nature. It is monstrous in es- 
sence, it is based on the marriage of elements:which 
nature intended should never mix and which can 
only result in the production of a series of obscene 
hybrids. It is profoundly unnatural. 

With my own aged eyes I have observed a young 
American girl at a delicatessen counter placing be- 
tween her carmine lips a chocolate covered dill 
pickle! I solaced myself with the reflection that 
a young lady of her obviously arrested mental 
development did not, in all probability, realize her 
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moral proximity to Heliogabalus. It was her mis- 
fortune and not her fault that a vicious training had 
taught her to prefer a sour sweet or a sweet sour to 
an integral sweet or an essential sour. 

It is inevitable that a vice so rampant in the im- 
portant and vital matter of our national food should 
exist in the subordinate and inferior department of 
the Arts and Beautiful Letters. It is inevitable that 
an American poet should insist on qualifying one 
sensation in terms of another, that he should blush 
to say “the blue sky” — a too simple and obvious 
locution. In the nature of things he is almost forced 
to say — “the C Major sky.” He would not think 
of writing “the loud bugle call” — but he might 
easily put down — “the scarlet bugle call.” To our 
poets a color shouts and yells and prances andsmells; 
while shouts and ptances and smells are by them 
most easily described in terms of color. A blue 
silence is perhaps no stranger than a brown study — 
or a white shadow in any sea, but it would seem 
more profitable to say something about silence in 
terms of sound rather than nothing about sound in 
terms of color. In any case, the poet of perverted 
metaphor is simply popping into his own or his 
reader’s mouth — a chocolate-coated pickle, he is 
cooking an Egg Benedictine. 

Viewing, as I do, practically everything with 
alarm, I shudder to see the scofflaws violating the 
unwritten statutes of taste. They should confine 
their activities to breaking the written laws which 
were, of course, constituted for that purpose. The 
Volstead Act, that harmless pleasantry, designed 
to call out our native ingenuity and daring, we greet 
in Browning’s spirit — 


“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough —” 


And in the true spirit of sportsmanship we con- 
sider the speed laws of our land as the somewhat 
comic rules of a game played by The Motorists vs. 
The Gendarmerie. But the unwritten canons of 
good taste are sacred and holy things. We are not 
ashamed to confess that we are frankly conserva- 
tive in Art. How much better if our Dada and Gaga 
poets would revert to the sound old standards of 
a nobler age; if instead of an unpunctuated welter 
of words, printed, for originality’s sake, upside down, 
they would give us something in the sterling tradi- 
tion of — let us say Felicia M. Hemans — 


“The Breaking Egg dashed high 


On the stern and stone-cold toast”’ 


In the spirit of Jeremiah I feel at times forced to © 
cry — 

Woe to the soda fountain clerk who evolves his 
unspeakable sundaes, and woe to the ostrich- 
stomached hobbledehoy who devours them! Woe 
to our monstrous cooks who torture eggs and woe 
to the women who invent perverted salads! Woe to 
the Dadaist poet!—and woe to the leg-pulling 
artist! Woe! Whoa! I mean Woe! — Oh all right, 
Whoa! 
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A Number of Things 


Spring 

T is singular how meagre is the first- 

class literature of Spring. To its pro- 
duction is required what the Chinese 
Immortal, Li Po, calls the Springtime 
Heart. It would seem that whole nations 
have never known the Springtime Heart, 
and other some only at intervals, during 
certain periods. In the centuries from 
Chaucer to Shakespeare it was, so to 
speak, endemic in England, which was 
then in truth Merrie England, but never 
since. It was epidemic in the England of 
the early Nineteenth Century, but there- 
after became rarer and rarer, and perhaps 
Hudson’s was the last Springtime Heart 
of England. It was never known in 
America or at any rate never found ex- 
pression here. We are prematurely old. 
Turned of eighteen, we react to Spring 
like Methuselah. You remind me of 
Thoreau’s Walden. Faugh! he moralizes 
the theme. ; 


Sporting Adventures 


For sporting adventures this year will 
surpass all its predecessors. British and 
American birdmen are now trying to 
circumvolate this terrestrial ball, the 
latter flying westward and their cousins 
eastward, to meet perchance over some 
storied land or silent sea beneath the 
glimpses of the moon. General Bruce and 
his hardy crew have left Darjeeling en 
route to the Rongbuk Valley, whence as- 
cending they hope to touch the pinnacle 
of the world. Not content with the credit 
of one supreme achievement, Captain 
Roald Amundsen will “put it to the 
touch” again, attempting the flight from 
Spitzbergen to Alaska over the Septen- 
trion Pole. 

I am not saying, however, that these 
contemporary adventures call for more 
hardihood or a keener edge of adventurous 
spirit than many a past essay; only that 
no previous year can boast so many ad- 
ventures of the first rank. The merit of an 
adventurous achievement is to be judged, 
not by its bulk or height, but by the de- 
gree of hardihood required thereto. It’s 
not much now to top the Titlis; it was 
a stupendous achievement in 1744, being 
the first ascent of a snow-mountain. 
Should Mallory or Finch or Somervell 
or Geoffrey Bruce conquer old Chomo 
Lungmo, I doubt the feat should rank 
that of Mrs. Fannie Workman, who in 
1908 reached the summit of one of the 
Nun Kun peaks in the Himalayas; 
23,300 ft. Ye gods, what a woman! Io, 
who had the famous conversation with 
Prometheus on the Caucasus, was nothing 
to her. Should Major Martin or Squadron 
Leader MacLaren succeed in putting a 
girdle around the earth, he will not dim 
the lustre of Captain Alcock, whose 
Atlantic “hop” was the most glorious 
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stunt ever pulled off. Well, perhaps not. 
Daedalus’ hop from Crete to Sicily was, 
belike, on a proper comparison, its equal. 
Hardihood, I repeat, is the gauge by 
which to measure these exploits. 
Speaking of heroism. It will be recalled 
how in the final dash for the summit of 


. Everest in 1922, of fourteen porters who 


accompanied Mallory, Somervell, and 
Crawford, seven were caught in a snow- 
slip and hurled to death. Yet of the seven 
survivors two presented themselves to 
General Bruce at Darjeeling the other day 
and begged to be taken again. A notable 
branch of Homo Sapiens, those Mon- 
goloids. Our inferiors? How? In war? 
What of Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane, and 
Mustapha Kemal? In poetry? Forsooth, 
Poe is a more considerable poet than 
Po Chii-i? In painting? Perhaps you 
prefer Corot to Ma Lin or Landseer to 
Han Kan. Now, really! 


Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty 

On March 23 the fifth anniversary of 
the initiation of the Fascismo movement 
was celebrated in Rome in the usual 
solemn Fascista style, representatives 
from more than five hundred Italian mu- 
nicipalities participating in a parade and 
Mussolini making a characteristic speech 
in which he repeated his delightful mor: 
“Liberty is not a right but a duty.” 

“What, precisely, does Mussolini mean 
by that?” some Philistine asks. My dense 
friend, what does a rosebud mean, or the 
laughter of a linn, or wind over a field of 
buckwheat, or a lyric of Swinburne? 
These are but expressions of what is 
essentially inexpressible, pulsings of Tao, 
momentary liftings of the veil, bright 
“shoots of everlastingness.” Beauty is 
not a Sphinx but a nymph. “Beauty is 
Truth, Truth Beauty.” 

It’s quite obvious, isn’t it, the Swin- 
burnian quality of Mussolini’s oratory? 
The Duke is essentially a poet. Therefore 
the more or the less qualified to rule? 
The less, if he should hold with Plato, 
who would allow no poets within his 
Commonwealth. The more, is the lesson 
from China, whose rulers in her great and 
palmy days were poets. But the Chinese 
are a unique people. Government by 
poets succeeded in China because it 
omitted to govern. If Fascismo has been 
successful, the reason is certainly not 
that. Poet-government in China had a 
secular trial. Fascismo has known one 
lustrum only. Success to thee, honey- 
tongued Mussolini! 


The Pantshen Lama 
There are things doing in Tibet which 
to the Tibetans are as important as the 
Oil Scandal to Americans, the advent ot 
the Labor Government to Britons, the 
Moroccan War to Spaniards, the Ruhr 


Occupation to Germans, or even the great 
earthquake to the Nipponese. 

Of the world’s religions not the least 
interesting is Lamaism, that highly dif- 
ferentiated form of Buddhism developed 
by the Tibetans, the which is the prevail- 
ing religion.in Tibet and Mongolia and 
was the State religion of the Manchu 
Dynasty of China. Monkery has achieved 
its crowning success in Tibet. All the 
clergy are lamas or monks. The abbots 
of the monasteries have acquired the 
temporal jurisdictions of former feudal 
chiefs; the greater abbots being called 
Chutuktus, the lesser rejoicing in the 
title of Chubil Khan. As early as the 15th 
century two of the Chutuktus were 
recognized as superior to their fellows: 
to wit, the abbot of a monastery near 
Lhasa, who came to be known as the 
Dalai Lama, and the abbot of the mon- 
astery of Tashi Lunpo in Farther Tibet, 
who was known as the Pantshen or Tashi 
Lama. These two were the Great or Grand 
Lamas. But, quite naturally, by reason 
of his favorable position at Lhasa, the 
Dalai Lama gradually increased his 
power, both temporal and _ spiritual; 
until he was recognized as, under Chinese 
suzerainty, supreme temporal ruler of 
the greater part of Tibet, and the world 
of Lamaism admitted his spiritual head- 
ship as a kind of Pope or Caliph. By the 
same token, the Tashi Lama dwindled. 

The present Dalai Lama appears to be 
a man of inordinate ambition. In 1913 
he proclaimed the independence of Tibet, 
and apparently he has securely established 
it and, moreover, has extended his juris- 
diction over certain sections previously 
independent of Lhasa. But alas! the 
“glorious king” (Gyalpo Rinpotshe) is 
subject to that’ worst infirmity of noble 
minds — envy. There are a sort of Purists 
who assert that the Tashi Lama should 
have the pas of the Dalai Lama, in that 
he is the incarnation of Amitabha, where- 
as the Dalai Lama is the incarnation of 
Avalokitésvara; and, as every one knows, 
Amitabha is a more important personage 
than Avalokitésvara in the Tushita 
Heaven. Unwilling that his brother should 
enjoy the harmless attribution of such 
a refinement of superior sanctity, the 
Dalai Lama “heaped indignities” on him. 
Wherefore the Tashi Lama fled. Couriers 
tried to intercept him but he reached 
Calcutta, where he took shipping for 
Tientsin, hoping to be made welcome by 
the Chutuktu of one of the great lama- 
series in Peking. 

Not important? I can tell you it is 
thought important along the upper 
reaches of the Brahmaputra — in Lhasa, 
Shigatse and Gyantse. And who knows? 
Now that the era of isolation is past, 
the Tibetans may make some noise in the 
world. 
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Portraits From My Military Album 


RADITION has established the fal- 

lacy that donning a military uniform 
metamorphoses the wearer from a human 
being into a blossom of knighthood — a 
model of disciplined restraint and poten- 
tial heroism. The late war gave this 
notion the lie. 

You cannot cultivate a sense of liberty 
and individualism in a person for twenty 
years and then overnight change him into 
an automaton who completely subordi- 
nates his nature to the mandates of mili- 
tary discipline. 

The soldiers in my command were good, 
bad, and indifferent, but not one of them 
was the fictional type who goes about 
seeking to contribute his life that some 
great ideal may prevail. They groused 
about the food, had their own opinions 
(often uncomplimentary) of every officer 
and brother-in-arms, took mud and drudg- 
ery as a personal injustice visited upon 
them by God, lied engagingly about their 
heroic exploits in letters home while we 
were in training miles from the front, and 
distorted true conditions in letters of 
cheer while unhappy and miserable in the 
gray slime of the Argonne. 

No halo surrounds the heads of any one 
of them when memory flashes their por- 
traits before me five years after the war. 
No martyrs or heroes, not one — just 
men, staunch, common men. We went 
through some thick times together, and I 
am reasonably sure that they cherish no 
romantic notions about me. But most of 
them know where to find me, and occa- 
sionally one writes me of his troubles or 
triumphs, I hope they think of me as 
often as I do of them. 

* * * 


Grover Cleveland’s epigram of condi- 
tion versus theory came home to me the 
first week I was commissioned after four 
months of grumbling as an enlisted man. 


The wife of one soldier wrote that she 
had secured no money from the Govern- 
ment, although her husband had allotted 
half his pay. She received a prompt reply 
of benign benediction. The letter regretted 
the slowness or stupidity of some Govern- 
ment clerk. It sympathized fulsomely 
with her lot and recalled to her that this 
was a war to end wars: though we all 
might suffer physical and spiritual an- 
guish we should be proud of our oppor- 
tunity to make some sacrifice for the 
Cause that would elevate humanity to a 
new level. I had read Coningsby Dawson. 

Then came the reply, “It’s all right for 
you to sit down with a full belly, even of 
army grub, and dictate lovely and noble 
passages, but I want you to know that 
if money doesn’t reach me within two 
days I can’t eat. I want action.” 

She did not go hungry. She placed me 
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under a perpetual obligation, for she 
stripped war of its idealistic trappings, 
conceived in propaganda, and let me see 
it as a family undertaking. 


x * * 


Kelly served as a private through the 
war. Yet his name must lead the roll be- 
cause he won the highest decoration in the 
gift of a somewhat grateful Republic. 

Quarters in the transport were crowded. 
It was necessary to divide the men into 
sections of fifty, and one man would be 
designated to bathe and cleanse the soiled 
messkits of his section in a limited amount 
of hot water after each meal. 

It was Kelly’s turn to scrub the tins. 
He gazed disconsolately at the pile before 
him. At his back was a porthole. He 
opened it. Calmly he. threw those fifty 
messkits into fifty fathoms of Atlantic 
Ocean. As the last kit disappeared, Kelly 
surveyed the awed host of his brothers in 
arms. His countenance did not change 
expression. 

“Now, boys,” he inquired, “have any 
of you got rifles you want cleaned?” 

Kelly just didn’t give a damn. That’s 
why he won that medal. He hasn’t worked 
since he received his discharge and I 
think he is waiting for another war. He 
had a lot of fun in the last one. 


* * * 


Dodge was the company Don Juan, a 
handsome six-foot-twoer from the plains 
of Texas. Near our training camp in the 
Middle West was a barber shop where the 
tonsorial artists were all of the fairer sex. 
When Dodge went in for a shave he would 
kiss the head barberess and her four assist- 
ants right down the line. Feigned shrieks 
of protest invariably accompanied the 
gallantry. Another soldier who tried the 
same thing suffered slaps and scratches. 
There was apparently no adequate an- 
swer as to how Dodge “got away with it.” 

In France his conquests prospered 
amazingly despite a complete ignorance 
of the language. 

We had been in France a year when 
the local chapter of the Red Cross in a 
remote Texas town wrote that Mrs. 
Dodge and four little Dodges were in 
want and had not heard from the head of 
the family in three years. 

The service record of the erring husband 
showed that when he enlisted he had 
deposed himself as free of all marital en- 
cumbrances. Confronted with the accus- 
ing letter, Dodge admitted his neglected 
responsibilities with engaging frankness. 
Without apology or explanation he exe- 
cuted a retroactive allotment of his pay. 


zs 2 * 


Kirk’s wife was a tartar, if not a shrew. 
One of the men once said that Kirk en- 


listed to enjoy a little freedom. But war 
was no escape. Nagging, mean, abusive 
letters followed him to France and made 
of him a furtive thing. : 

The enemy gave us a shower of shrapnel 
one night. I crawled under a truck for 
protection. Kirk was already there before 
me with several other men. The unhappy 
benedict was sobbing. 

“Shut up, you big baby!” an irritated 
voice came from beside him. “What do 
you think war is?” 

“Shut up yourself,” came Kirk’s reply, 
“I ain’t afraid of getting wounded or 
killed. You don’t know what my wife 
would do to me if anything happens.” 


* * * 


Foster was the man who most hated 
the pettiness of military life. He was a 
junior in college when war came, a 
talented conversationalist with more than 
a latent gift of oratory. He used his gift 
of expression to complain of the army 
system. No one need tell him when to 
bathe and have his hair cut, he used to 
say. Military courtesy, he said, was but a 
perpetuation of the very Prussianism we 
were supposed to anathematize. His 
waking hours were spent in decrying the 
falsity of army discipline. 

I saw him again the other day, on 
Twenty-third Street, near Madison 
Square. And my curiosity was aroused. 
He’ was wearing a khaki uniform with 
sergeant’s chevrons and, as I passed the 
recruiting stand, I heard him declaring 
with his oldtime fervor to a squirming 
listeney that the army was the only life 
for a he-man. 

s. * * 


Swenson was a replacement. It was 
customary to talk to new men to deter- 
mine whether their civilian training es- 
pecially fitted them for any technical 
service. 

He saluted snappily and talked in the 
proper third person. “Private Swenson 
was formerly an instructor in mathe- 
matics but he has established some pre- 
eminence in the science of malacosta- 
cology.” 

“The science of what?” I asked. 
Confusion and ignorance must have been 
plain on my features. 

He saluted again. “I beg your pardon, 
sir, you are doubtless more familiar with 
the obsolete term of the science — 
carcinology.” 

Pride subdued ignorance. He was 
assigned to the first squad, where his 
higher mathematics found full play in 
drill in the rhythmic count of one, two, 
three, four. Whether I was wasting a 
valuable technician troubled me, how- 
ever. It was two months later I found an 
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unabridged dictionary in the “Y” hut at 
Saumur. I can’t imagine of what military 
value an expert on the habits and habitats 
of crustaceans would be. 


* * * 


Breck was a good soldier, a giant 

Kansan with high ideals of service, a 

‘model of discipline, punctilious in his 
military courtesy. 

After the armistice we were. billeted in 
an area commanded by a National Guard 
major, a martinet, perfect species. Failure 
of an officer or soldier to render the 
homage of a salute constituted first de- 
gree /ése majesté. Everybody sought to 
please. : 

One afternoon Breck was lounging out- 
side headquarters. Presently the demon 
major appeared. I expected Breck to click 
his heels and render unto Cesar. Instead 
he glanced menacingly at the commander 
and with no show of deference dogged his 
footsteps, talking in a high-pitched voice 
in which a note of anger reached me. 

It was inexplicable. Curiosity consumed 
me, and that night I asked Breck point- 
blank what trouble he had had with the 
major. 

“The darn cuss is a dead beat,” Breck 
stated succinctly. “He’s owed me for 
threshing his wheat three years now, and 
I can’t get a plaguey cent out of him.” 


* * * 


Yates was an unwilling soldier. He was 
heir apparent to a prosperous general store 
in upstate New York and postmaster 
during Republican administrations. He 
once told me that a Democratic postmas- 
ter had lied to him to get him to enlist. 

Yates urged for himself a place of 
assistance with the sergeant who issued 
clothing. The plea was based on fulsome 
compliments paid him by traveling sales- 
men who sold him merchandise in pre- 
war days. These he had memorized and 
quoted at length. 

“Mr. Nevins of the Blank Rubber 
Company, used to ask me, ‘Yates, how 
do you keep your stock looking so fresh 
all the time? Your store has the best 
assortment and neatest shelves of any 
place I call.’” There were other handsome 
compliments quoted. 

Later I learned that Yates had married 
shortly after war was declared. The cere- 
mony was interpreted by the village 
patriots as an effort to evade service 
obligations. Freely expressed indignation 
drove him to enlist. One day I received a 
cable for him. “Son born today,” it stated. 

The new father shook his head as he 
regarded the cable. “Didn’t do me any 
good,” was his comment. 


* * * 


John and Paul were brothers, husky 
Iowans. They fought constantly and 
furiously. In barracks, on the transport, 
and at the front hardly a day passed that 
did not witness a struggle between them 
to the point of exhaustion. Neither would 
consent to being transferred away from 
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the other, however. They appeared to 
thrive on hate. 

One night they shelled our position 
heavily. The brother Paul was on guard 
duty. Necessity forced me to make the 
rounds. A familiar figure loomed in the 
darkness. It was Paul. 

“Why are you quitting post, Breck — 
are you wounded?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” he replied. “John came out 
to take my place because he thought I 
might get hurt.” He paused. Shame was in 
his voice. “He licked me and made me 
go back!” 


*x* * * 


Kemp was an amateur photographer. 
He was bitterly resentful of the fact that 
drills and company duty interfered with 
his profession, for he fairly coined money 
about the camp with his camera. With 
engaging frankness he came into the 
orderly room one morning to offer me 
ten per cent. of his profits to excuse him 
from all duty. The offer was not bribery 
in any sense, merely a business propo- 
sition. When I declined the offer he shook 
his head despondently at my lack of 
business acumen. He said he never would 
have enlisted if he had known the army 
would interfere with a man’s career like 


that. 
* * * 


- Casey was the best duty sergeant in 
the company, a born leader of men, con- 
scientious, two-fisted, thoroughly de- 
pendable in any supervisory capacity. 
One day I found him alone and in tears. 
One would as soon expect to hear that 
Horatius wept as he chopped away at the 


bridge. “Bad news from home, Casey?” . 


I inquired. 

“No, sir,” said Casey. “I want to be a 
private. I haven’t a friend in the company. 
They all hate me. Last night I couldn’t 
find a single man to play cribbage with 


me. 
* * * 


In a particularly ill-fitting uniform 
Private Higgins was the most disreputable 
looking soldier on the post. Though I 
never had occasion to speak to him I 
learned from somewhere that he came 
from the home city of Lieutenant Jones, 
somewhere in Missouri. Orders came from 
headquarters granting Higgins a ten days’ 
leave. When he came for his orders he 
told me that he was to be married. Then 
he grew confidential. “I wish you would 
help me out of a dilemma,” he said. “I 
invited Lieutenant Jones to my wedding. 
It would be most embarrassing if he 
came.” I nodded sympathetically, think- 
ing of the ridiculous situations arising 
from the military social code. Then I re- 
ceived the solar plexus blow. “At home 
the Jones family has no social standing 
whatever,” he stated. 


*x* * * 
There were times in the stress of work 


when I failed signally in my correspond- 
ence obligations to my. relatives. But 
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never did I fail to answer promptly 
letters from a veteran of the Confederate 
Army in an Oklahoma city. Private Glea- 
son was the grandson of my correspond- 
ent, an oaf of a boy, a lazy scamp who 
regarded the war as arranged for his 
special edification and amusement. No 
small part of his service was spent in the 
guardhouse. 

Letters from his grandfather breathed 
the hope that the boy would prove to 
be as good a soldier as he himself had 
been. He related his own exploits and 
sermonized at some length on the qualities 
of a good soldier — which he hoped his 
grandson had inherited. 

The replies were tinctured with decep- 
tion and an occasional downright lie. 
The truth about Private Gleason would 
have helped no one and perhaps made a 
proud old veteran unhappy. For more 
than a year we wrote regularly. Then 
came the letter that could not beanswered. 
“If Chester is doing so well and you like 
the boy as you say, why in the devil 
don’t you promote him from a private?” 

I was tripped by a technician in war. 


* * * 


Flaherty fell in love with a French girl. 
He came to tell me of his intended mar- 
riage. He waved all contrary advice aside. 
“This girl is one in a million,” he de- 
clared. “There is nothing I wouldn’t do 
to win her. I’m hard hit, captain, and the 
whole United States Army from Pershing 
down couldn’t stop me.” It was useless to 
talk further. A week passed by, two 
weeks, and Flaherty apparently remained 
single. I asked about the progress of the 
romance. “It’s all off,” said Flaherty. 
“There’s too much darn red tape to get- 
ting a marriage license here.” 


* * * 


Thomas was my orderly, a stalwart, 
silent Russian. No ordinary dog-robber 
was he. He never used the excuse of serv- 
ice for the captain to escape drills, nor 
did he adroitly bring gossip of his enemies 
outside, hoping to square his grudges 
through official channels. He was a model 
of efficiency, tailor, chambermaid, the 
valet perfect. Then I was transferred to 
command another company. After an 
association of more than a year I knew no 
more of Thomas’ history than the day 
he came to me. I shook his hand as I left. 

“Well, Thomas,” I said, with an air of 
paternal interest, “what are you going to 
do when you get back in civilian life?” 

“T guess I go back to bakery,” said 
Thomas. 

“So you’re a baker, Thomas?” I asked. 

“T know how to bake, but I make more 
money running bakery,” said Thomas. 

“Did you own a bakery?” I inquired 
in some surprise. 

“In Chicago,” said Thomas, “I have 
three trucks and nine delivery wagons 
work for me.” 

I shook hands again, warmly. I hoped 
I would find a reasonably good reporter’s 
berth when I got back in civilian life. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Joseph Clark Baldwin 


Domestic 


Administration 

HE outstanding administrative act 

of the week was the request by 
President Coolidge that Attorney General 
Daugherty resign from office. The 
Attorney General resigned, but under 
protest, and only as a result of a letter 
from the President requesting the resigna- 
tion. In his letter Mr. Coolidge pointed to 
Mr. Daugherty’s dual position as a 
private citizen seeking -to clear his name 
and as nominal head of the prosecuting 
machinery of the government, and gave 
this as the primary reason for the resigna- 
tion request. Republican _ politicians 
heaved a sigh of relief with the Attorney 
General’s passing, for it has long been 
known that they considered him harmful 
to the President’s chances in the coming 
elections and have placed on his head the 
blame for such defeats to the Coolidge 
boom as the Johnson victory in the South 
Dakota primaries. Mr. Daugherty in 
resigning said that he did so against his 
own judgment and that his only reason 
for staying in as long as he had was firm 
conviction that it was for the best inter- 
ests of the administration. In a subsequent 
statement the ex-Attorney General, who 
is a candidate in Ohio for delegate at 
large to the coming Republican Conven- 
tion, inferred that he would aid in every 
way the President’s campaign for re- 
election. His statement was in part as 
follows: 

“The President’s Cabinet deserves sup- 
port from Congress and the country. He 
needs them and they are deserving of 
confidence, respect and gratitude. 

“We should all pull together unselfishly 
and at any personal sacrifice to help the 
President. He is honest and is trying to 
put through a program that means much 
to the American people.” 

The President has appointed Harlan F. 
Stone, Dean of Columbia University Law 
School, to Mr. Daugherty’s place and sent 
his name to the Senate for consideration. 

In the meantime, with Daugherty out 
of the way movements are on foot in the 
Senate to attack other members of the 
Cabinet. A resolution has already been 
presented demanding investigation of the 
validity of Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
Mellon’s position on the grounds that due 
to interest in various corporations he is 
unconstitutionally engaged in business 
other than that of the state. A move to 
oust Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt has also been initiated. The 
more careful thinkers in the Senate how- 
ever appear to be sidestepping further 
investigations. Political scouts report 
everywhere reaction to what is termed 
the present senatorial hysteria and the 
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The Attorney General gets bis walking 

papers. Mr. Daugherty, who has resigned 

under pressure from the cabinet, took up 

walking recently for bis health. This 

picture shows him starting out on a 
morning constitutional 


impression seems to be abroad that per- 
haps “enough is too much.” In this con- 
nection a rumor that the oil investigating 
committee, with Daugherty out of the 
way, will discontinue may not be ground- 
less. : 

In the line of routine activity during 
the week nothing of importance was 
taken up. An amendment by Represen- 
tative Byrnes to the naval appropriation 
bill, calling for a second disarmament 
conference to take up such questions as 
aircraft, cruisers and submarines aroused 
interest but no official comment, although 
it was pointed out that America would 
undoubtedly be interested in such a con- 
ference as it would mean nothing more 


nor less than completion of the agenda on 
the table at the original disarmament 
conference in Washington. 

Because of conditions in Europe, it was 
also pointed out that it would not be wise 
for this Government to take the initiative, 
it being explained that it would be diffi- 
cult to know what the several govern- 
ments wanted or would be willing to do at 
the present time. 


Congress 


There was little or no legislative activ- 
ity in either house of congress during the 
week. In the Senate the Daugherty in- 
vestigation with some of the wind taken 
out of its sails by the principle’s resigna- 
tion, held the center of the stage. Roxie 
Stinson took the stand and enlarged on 
her previous testimony. She told of 
thirty-three millions being made in Sin- 
clair oil stock deals by a group which 
would not let her divorced husband, the 
late. Jesse Smith, and the ex-Attorney 
General, Mr. Daugherty, in on the spoils, 
and stated that she considered “Harry 
Daugherty morally responsible” for the 
death of her husband, who committed 
suicide. The oil committee contented 
itself with reviewing previous testimony 
and recalling Will Hays, the Republican 
National Committeeman, on the story 
of bribery involving the late President 
Harding at the last Republican conven- 
tion told by Al Jennings, the ex-bandit. 
Due to refusal to testify before the 
committee Harry Sinclair was indicted 
for contempt of the Senate. In the 
House the tables were somewhat turned, 
investigation taking the form of definite 
charges by the Department of Justice 
against a congressman, Representative 
Langley, Republican, of Kentucky, in- 
dicted for conspiracy in connection with 
a boot-legging plot. The Longworth com- 
promise tax plan passed by the House ~ 
was further considered by the Senate 
Finance Committee in whose hands it 
now lies, but the only action taken during 
the week was the cutting out of the fifty 
cent theatre tax, and the definite accept- 
ance of the 25 per cent cut on incomes of 
1923. 

Probibition 

That the government’s position as 
regards illegitimate liquor on foreign 
ships is more than a bluff was again 
demonstrated last week (the second time 
within a fortnight, the first instance being 
seizure of the Royal Mail Steamship 
Orduna) when eighteen cases of alleged 
Scotch whisky were seized on the White 
Star liner Megantic at its North River 
pier by members of the Special Service 
Squad of the Customs Guards. 

Fred Ames, assistant storekeeper on the 
ship, was arrested, and Charles Berry, the 
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(Underwood & Underwood) 
To be scrapped? American submarines, which along with cruisers and aircraft are the raison d’étre for an amendment to the Naval 
Appropriations Bill by Representative Byrnes, calling for a disarmament conference of the nations to limit undersea, 
cruising and light aircraft consiruction 


captain, was ordered to appear for ques- 
tioning at the office of Edward Barnes, 
assistant to the Solicitor of Customs. 

Fifteen cases of liquor were on the deck 
when the raiders rushed aboard from Pier 
60, at the foot of West Nineteenth street. 
They say the storekeeper was about to 
lower them to the deck of a motorboat 
which had just pulled alongside. 


Religion 

What may turn into a test case of 
Protestant ecclesiastical authority devel- 
oped in New York City during the week 
when The Right Reverend William T. 
Manning, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
New York, deprived St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouerie of the ministrations of the 
Bishop’s office as the result of the service 


last Sunday at which six young women, 
bare of foot, executed a religious dance in 
honor of the Virgin Mary. 

Until the rector, Dr. William Norman 
Guthrie, sees fit to heed the admonition 
and counsel of his Bishop, the parish is to 
remain “without episcopal visitation and 
ministration.” A visit to St. Mark’s which 
the Bishop had set for June 11 is sum- 
marily canceled. 

Official notice’ has been sent to Dr. 
Guthrie of the Bishop’s disciplinary meas- 
ure in a letter, the contents of which the 
Rev. Dr. George F. Nelson, Registrar of 
the diocese, made public yesterday. Dr. 
Nelson draws attention to the fact that 
Dr. Guthrie has been placed “under 
discipline” for his “unauthorized and 
unlawful” acts as rector of St. Mark’s. 
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American territory in France. The new United States Embassy in Paris just 
purchased for the Government by Ambassador Herrick 


The :Registrar also draws attention to 
several quotations from the constitution 
and canons of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which, the diocesan authorities 
believe, have bearing on the case. 

Dr. Guthrie, who held the service in 
defiance of an order by the Bishop ex- 
pressly forbidding it, was abetted in his 
action by his vestry. The main annoy- 
ance resulting from the Bishop’s disciplin- 
ary measure will be inability on the part 
of St. Mark’s to present candidates for 
confirmation. It is pointed out, however, 
that Dr. Guthrie can get around this by 
sending his people to another parish or 
if necessary to another state. 


Spring Storms 

With Lloyds in London betting 3 to 1 
on clear spring weather, certain sections 
of the United’ States proved last week 
decided exceptions to the foretold rule by 
falling heirs to violent storms and floods. 
A tornado in the southwest killed and 
injured hundreds and destroyed property 
and buildings when it swept through 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, and at Vernon, 
Texas, a similar storm took heavy toll. 
In Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Maryland heavy rains and melting snows 
caused floods which also wrought devasta- 
tion and death. In one instance an entire 
family of five were drowned. The Red 
Cross is holding itself:in readiness to 
extend relief. It is reported that several 


millions of dollars’ worth of property 


damage has been done. 


First Helium Reserve 


The country’s first helium reserve, com- 
prising 7100 acres of gas-bearing lands in 
Emery County, Utah, has been estab- 
lished by President Coolidge on recom- 
mendation of Hubert Work, Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The land will be known as Helium 
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Reserve No. 1, and will be closed to 
public settlement, location, sale or entry. 
Except for a few prospecting permits 
issued about three years ago, full mineral 
title to the land is vested in the Govern- 
ment. 


England 


The week saw settlement of the London 
bus and tram strike by the Labor Cabinet 
with a compromise adjustment giving 
employees a slight increase and at the 
same time meeting the demands of the 
employers. Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald took an active part in the negotia- 
tions, which at one time bid fair to come 
to nothing because of a refusal on the part 
of the strikers to arbitrate. 

Regarding the miners’ wages negotia- 
tions, which constitute another industrial 
problem facing the Cabinet, Mr. Mac- 
Donald replying to questions indicated 
that the Government did not intend to 
introduce a miners’ minimum wages bill 
for the present. This is significant, as a 
joint conference has been arranged be- 
tween the coal owners and the miners by 
E. Shinwell, secretary of the Government 
mines department, which it is hoped may 
lead to the framing of a new agreement. 

Due to the Byrnes amendment to the 
Naval Appropriation Bill recently passed 
by the American House of Representa- 
tives, in which the matter of a second dis- 
armament conference to limit submarines, 


cruisers, and aircraft is mentioned, the’ 


question of British participation in such a 
conference was brought up in the House 
of Commons in a debate on English 
cruiser construction. In this matter, the 
decision arrived at by a narrow majority 
was that in the view of the extent of 
cruiser-building proceeding elsewhere, it 
would be unsafe for Great Britain to 
stand alone in desisting. Then Commons 
debated the matter again over the British 
air and army estimates. 

Ramsay MacDonald here succeeded in 
obtaining parliamentary sanction for his 
proposals to reduce the British Army 
expenditure for next year by £7,000,000, 
but to increase that upon British air 
forces by £2,500,000 in order to prevent 
Great Britain being totally outdistanced 
by continental aircraft builders. 

The Christian Science Monitor in com- 
menting recently on the British attitude 
takes occasion to point out that a large 
naval program has been initiated in the 
Far East since the Washington Treaty. 
Japan’s naval construction, for example, 
is said to include 57 vessels, namely, 11 
light cruisers, 24 destroyers, and 22 sub- 
marines with a total displacement of 
145,000 tons, compared with one cruiser 
mine-layer laid down in the same period 
by Great Britain and three submarines by 
the United States. 

The excitement over the Irish outrage 
of a fortnight ago, when four men alleged 
to have been in Free State uniforms fired 
on and killed several British soldiers at 
Queenstown, has somewhat subsided. 
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After heated denunciatory debate the 
Irish Dail adjourned out of sympathy 
for the killed and the bereaved and 
Anglo-Irish ties continue undisturbed. — 

President Cosgrave, who moved ad- 
journment, said of the outrage: 

“In its deliberation and savagery it has 
no parallel. It is almost inconceivable that 
any civilized country could produce four 
men who could plot and carry out such a 
foul, callous deed. All the annals of sav- 
agery may be searched, but I doubt if any 
worse instance can be found. It made our 
people at home and our friends abroad 
hang their heads in shame.” 

Prime-Minister MacDonald’s message 
on the matter to President Cosgrave was 
characteristic and significant: 

“T am glad to receive from the Bishop 
of Cloyne and the people of Queenstown 
this warm expression of-their abhorrence 
of the crime committed against His 
Majesty’s officers and men and their 
sympathy with the victims. The circum- 
stances of the crime show it had no con- 
nection whatever with the people of that 
locality and Queenstown can rest assured 
that this murderous outrage, perpetrated 
by common foes, is not to be allowed to 
disturb the friendship of the British and 
Irish nations cemented by treaty.” 

The much advertised talk between 
Count de St. Aulaire, French Ambassador 
to the court of St. James and Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald has been held, but no 
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information as to the results of the con- 
versation has been given out. It is under- 
stood that the French Ambassador reiter- 
ated his country’s plea for a pact guaran- 
teeing security and that Mr. MacDonald, 
agreeing in principle, made suggestions 
relative to the use of Article X of the 
League of Nations to this end. 


France 


What is considered as a most astute 
move on the part of Premier Poincaré of 
France turned out his government during 
the week and brought him back into 
power again with a new cabinet. The inci- 
dent, for in reality it turned out to be little 
more than an incident, occurred when the 
government was refused a vote of con- 
fidence on a minor matter — pensions. 
The most astounding feature of the whole 
“overnight” drama was the action of 
President Millerand of France who broke 
from the bonds of national figureheadship 
to which the constitution relegates him 
and boldly announced that unless M. 
Poincaré were returned and retained in 
power and his policies fully carried out, he 
would resign. 

In reforming his cabinet M. Poincaré 
dropped overboard much obvious dead 
wood including the Minister of Finance, 
M.deLasteyrie, and considerably strength- 
ened his political position and insured 


Amalfi, Italy, chief sufferer in the recent coastal landslides. Naples is just 
25 miles northwest 
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speedy carrying out of his policies by 
inviting into his official family three 
political opponents, members of the ex- 
treme left. The reconstituted cabinet 
stands as follows: 


M. Poincaré — Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Francois-Marsal — Finance. 

M. Maginot — War. 

M. La Troquer — Public Works. 

M. Loucheur — Commerce. 

Daniel Vincent — Hygiene and Labor. 

Henri de Jouvenel — Education. 

Lieut.-Col. Jean Fabry — Colonies. 

Paul Mercier — Justice. 

M. Bokanowski — Navy. 

M. Capus — Agriculture. 

Louis Marin— Under Secretary for 
Devastated Regions. 

Justin de Selves — Interior. 


As to future policies the government 
seems to be pinning all its faith on accept- 
ance at home and abroad of the Dawes 
reparations committee report, which is 
expected to be out in the very near future. 
In this connection the Premier recently 
made a most significant statement rela- 
tive to Germany in which he advocated 
that nation’s admission into the League 
of Nations provided she would accept the 
Dawes report. 


Germany 


In the meantime, however, Germany, 
with spring elections at hand and the 
country in political turmoil, does not seem 
over-inclined to take the Dawes recom- 
mendations seriously. This tendency to 
become recalcitrant was brought out 
graphically during the week, when, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Foreign Minister Stresemann, ex-Chan- 
cellor and one of the dominant figures in 
the present Reich government, came out 
flatly for restoration of a monarchy in 
Germany. 

He made the pronouncement in a 
speech at the national convention of the 
People’s party at Hanover. He was speak- 
ing not in his governmental capacity as 
Foreign Minister, but as leader of the 
People’s party. His statement, however, 
is taken in all quarters to-night as deeply 
significant. 

“We cling to the memory of our glori- 
ous old army and navy,” he declared. 
“We have thus far followed a rather 
limited road in our foreign policy, and we 
shall perhaps be compelled to follow it for 
a while longer. But we have nothing to do 
with pacifism. 

“On the contrary, we feel a sense of 
deep shame at our forced disarmament. 
Without the passive resistance we could 
never have drawn the attention of the 
world to the injustices committed in the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland.” 


last week by Chancellor Marx that Ger- 
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many reserves the right to have a free 
hand regarding this report. Germany, he 
said, cannot undertake to sign an agree- 
ment which it knows in advance to be 
impossible of execution. 


Italy 


Attention in Italy was diverted at least 
momentarily from the spectacular pageant 
of Papal creation of Cardinals by a 
national tragedy which bid fair to assume 
alarming proportions when devastating 
landslides occurred along the coast. At 
Amalfi, chief sufferer in the catastrophe, 
many lives were lost and much property 
damage was done. King Victor Emman- 
uel hurried to the scene of the disaster 
to help direct the relief work and Prem- 
ier Mussolini put all available govern- 
ment machinery at the service of the 
sufferers. 

In the meantime the public elevation of 
Archbishops Mundelein of Chicago and 
Hayes of New York went on before nearly 
30,000 spectators at St. Peter’s in Rome. 
With unprecedented pomp and splendor 
the Pope honored America for her 
“primacy in aiding Europe” by creating 
two of her sons Princes of the Church. 
The new cardinals will shortly return to 
the United States. 


(Underwood & Underwood) 
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the Dawes reparation committee, Dr. dis consort Queen Elizabeth will broadcast by 
Stresemann repeated the statement made radio a plea for retention of the Greek 
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Greece 


Greece is at last formally declared a 
republic, by vote of the Assembly which 
at the same time voted for deposal of the 
Glucksburg dynasty. Athens was illu- 
minated, a cathedral service was held, and 
troops were reviewed. The Premier, 
Alexander Papanastasion, has declared 
that the Assembly had full power to 
act as it did. In outlining the new 
government’s program he said that the 
external policy of Venizelos would be 
followed. The Assembly gave the govern- 
ment a vote of confidence by 259 to 13. 

Although the permanency of the Re- 

public depends on a forthcoming plebi- 
scite only in one quarter does any particu- 
lar concern appear to exist as to the out- 
come. That quarter is embodied in the 
person of King George in exile in Ru- 
mania. He purposes appealing to the 
people by radio. 
- The King will assert in his manifesto 
that he will not abdicate the Greek throne 
and that he does not recognize the aboli- 
tion because it was done under military 
pressure and against the wishes of the 
Greek people. 

Royalist leaders in Greece have issued 
the following protest against establish- 
ment of the Republic: 

“Representatives of the constitutional 
parties, confronted with such a flagrant 
contravention of the people’s rights by 
the high-handed resolution putting an 
end to the dynasty and establishing a 
republic, feel an obligation to interpret 
the general protest of the Hellenic people 
against this most serious political crime 
committed by a Government representing 
only one particular oligarchy. They 
denounce this crime to the civilized world 
and hold the Government responsible for 
its consequences in the certainty that the 
people will defeat by all legal means any 
and every endeavor to deprive them of 
their constitutional rights.” 

The King, who some time ago said 
he had rather be the humblest citizen in 
Greece than submit to the indignities he 
has endured, is now very anxious indeed 
to. preserve his royal prerogatives. 


Jugoslavia 


After a long abstention on the part of 
certain deputies, Stephen Raditch, leader 
of the Croatian Party took the oath of 
office, and the others of the party who 
heretofore have refrained from assuming 
their parliamentary responsibilities fol- 
lowed suit. Thus the Croatians are to 
carry the political campaign into Parlia- 
ment itself. 

Nicholas Pashitch and his radical gov- 
ernment immediately submitted their 
resignation to the King, because the action 
of the Raditch deputies means that the 
government loses its majority. 

King Alexander, however, after con- 
sultation asked him to reconsider and he 
will attempt to form a coalition cabinet. 
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At Last Native American Plays & 


THE INDEPENDENT 


By Alice Rohe 


FTER all there seems to be very little 
argument concerning the interna- 
tionalism of Art. America even goes so far 
as to make artistic free trade a vital issue. 
Whatever tariff may be placed on condi- 
ments, perfumes and other luxuries, all 
bars are down when it comes to art, par- 
ticularly that of the theatre. 

Of fifty-one plays running in New York 
the last of March, seventeen were foreign 
— one third of the total. Of the remainder 
one third was composed of either musical 
shows or plays with foreign backgrounds 
or strong foreign influences. Of the re- 
maining one third portraying various 
phases of American life six form the raison 
d’étre of this article. These six plays, “The 
Show Off,” “The Potters,” “The Goose 
Hangs High,” “The Shame Woman,” 
“Sun Up,” “Hell Bent Fer Heaven” are 
not the forerunners, they are the arrivistes 
of the American drama. 

While the last three of this group are 
important they are not so significant as 
the first three in this evidence of pure 
Americanism. They do not project the 
unadulterated problem of American mid- 
dle classness which is the challenge of the 
first three. “The Shame Woman,” “Sun 
Up” and “Hell Bent Fer Heayen” portray 
a phase of American life which to many 
possesses a strangeness almost foreign. 
The plays deal with the primitive types of 
our secluded mountains. They are reveal- 
ing to the highest degree of long ignored 
pages of American life. All three are su- 
perbly acted and “Hell Bent Fer Heaven” 
particularly offers no detail for divergent 
criticism of psychology. But these three 
plays made their way “up-town” via the 
little theatre and the still more timorous 
mode — the special matinée. “The Shame 
Woman” and “Sun Up” by Lulu Vollmer 
were first produced at the Provincetown 
Theatre. “Hell Bent Fer Heaven” by 
Hatcher Hughes timidly and apologeti- 
cally wedged its way in between foreign 
plays — almost begging pardon for in- 
truding in tentative try-outs at the Klaw 
matinées. 

What makes the first three of this 
group of six the more significant is the 
quality of American life dramatized. Of 
these three plays two represent all the 
significant phases of the new situation. 
These two, “The Show Off” and “The 
Potters,” entered the list of “all American 
drama” direct through the commercial 
theatre. “The Goose Hangs High” is the 
first production of a group of American 
dramatists banded together in a determi- 
nation to give the American drama a 
chance. It is a picture of real middle class 
home life, typically American, with its 
clash between the younger and the older 
generations. All three plays are successes 
while “The Show Off” is the big hit of the 


season. 


Why this success? Why has the trium- 
phant note of American drama uber alles 
been struck in the commercial theatre? 
The Vox Populi in some way or other 
seems to have made itself heard above 
foreign tongues. “The Potters” was the 
first of the trio. It arrived in town almost 
sneakily, with small fanfare of publicity. 
For after all it was betraying all the tenets 
of current taste. It was a photographic or 
rather a pen-and-ink reproduction of 
American life. “The Potters” is a drama- 
tization of the newspaper comic strips by 
J. P. McEvoy and he himself made his 
own play. The presumption! Now the in- 
telligent minority may not mould the 
destiny of the theatre but they were pres- 
ent at the opening of “The Potters” and 
found it good in spite of the fact that it 
was “vulgarly American.” 

“The Show Off” has been pronounced 
by many as the real American drama. 
“But aren’t they most awfully vulgar?” 
a foreign critic queried of “The Show 
Off” and “The Potters,” when they were 
proclaimed as authentic American drama. 
Perhaps they are; it depends on the point 
of view as to what constitutes realism and 
drama. It is safe to say however that if 
“The Show Off” were translated into 
Russian and produced by the Moscow 
Art Theatre the word vulgar would be as 
sacrilege in connection with it. We would 
be deluged with paeons of praise for the 
infinite detail of realism, the convincing 
pictures of everyday life. As a matter of 
fact “The Show Off” in the perfect bal- 
ance of the production, the flawless coérdi- 
nation of the various réles, the superb 
acting, the inspired direction, challenges 
by comparison even that great foreign 
criterion of the theatre from Moscow. For 
with fidelity to American life, faultless 
psychology, true dramatic blend of com- 
edy and pathos, fine interplay of the tragic 
and the commonplace, natural juxtaposi- 
tion of bunk and earnest endeavor, bluff 
and sincerity, George Kelly, whowroteand 
directed “The Show Off” has projected 
our national qualities with an illuminating 
human touch more poignant than bitter 
satire. American types, revealed through a 
real dramatist, are pretty dramatic after 
all. And George Kelly has not only created 
enduring characters, he has dramatized 
successfully the thing called mediocrity — 
if such it be: 

These three plays have opened the 
doors on the genre pictures of everyday 


American life—life which is so peculiarly , 


American that it could not be understand- 
able, transposed into any other setting. 

The real American drama, American in 
form, spirit, color and character has de- 


clared itself, in a season when a theatre- - 


goer had to have the linguistic prowess 
of a continental head waiter to get any- 
where at all dramatically. 
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CHILDHOOD IN VERSE 
AND PROSE 
By Susan Miles Net $3.00 


This anthology brings together those 
passages of English Literature from 
the fourteenth to the twentieth cen- 
tury which deal most happily with 
children and with childhood. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF AUSTIN DOBSON 


' Net $ 1.50 

Being the complete collected poems 
of Austin Dobson, containing a 
portrait of the author, notes, index 
to first lines, and Bibliographical 
index. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VIGNETTES 
By Austin Dobson Each, Net 3.80 
First, Second and Third Series 
“To sit and bask in the sunshine of 
the eighteenth century, with Austin 
Dobson turning on the sun, is a 
rare and holy joy.” —Sir Walter Besant. 


A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN: 
By Serghéi Aksdkoff 
Translated from the Russian by 
J.D.Duff Net $.80 
Aksakoff is a classic in his own 
country, on account of his style, 
his power of observation and mem- 
ory, and his attractive personality. 


THE LAST JOURNEY OF 
JESUS TO JERUSALEM 
By W.H.Cadman Net $2.50 

Deals with a problem about which 
critical opinion has long been notori- 
ously at variance. A book of very 
great interest and of much import- 
ance as a contribution to Theological 
Scholarship. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY 
AND HISTORY 
By Thomas B. Strong $1.20 
An endeavour to put forward a 
view of the world that finds chris- 
tianity the only satisfactory expla- 
nation of our manifold experiences. 


THREE MEASURES OF 
MEAL. A Study in Religion. 
By Frank G. Vial . $3.50 
A contribution to the study of Chris- 
tian Origins. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF MUSICAL 
CRITICISM 
By M. D. Calvocoressi Net $2.20 
The book is for the musicians and 


general student of Arts, not only 
for the critic himself. 
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GatApacos. Wor.p’s Enp. By William 
Beebe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Nature 1n Downtanp. By William H. 
Hudson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 


T must be delightful to be a naturalist. 
Reading these books, one is filled with 
shame and regret—all those years, 
when one might have been learning about 
animals and plants, wasted in a series of 
bovine gestures no more intellectually 
important than chewing a cud! To a per- 
son like myself with a head of practically 
solid cork, who recognizes a robin with 
some difficulty and no enthusiasm, birds 
are birds, and fish are fish, and a yellow 
primrose by the river’s brim just what it 
was to the oaf in the poem. But to the 
naturalist any animal, even a tick on an 
iguana’s ear, is an intense personality, 
facing the mystery and terrors of the’ 
universe, hero of an immense adventure, a 
vital fragment of the energy called life. 

Professor Beebe, for example, can find 
more friends in a bowl of salt water than 
most of us in a Yale bowl filled with peo- 
ple; for him a square yard of Sargassum 
weed holds more interesting personalities 
than we could locate in a square mile of 
Manhattan Island. Every day of his 
cruise to the Galapagos Archipelago, off 
the coast of Ecuador, he fished up some 
new and thrilling organism to study and 
explore. On the islands themselves which 
most people would consider singularly 
unattractive, Professor Beebe and the 
members of his expedition found every 
moment exciting, filled with interest. 

Years ago Herman Melville wrote that 
a “feature in these isles is their emphatic 
uninhabitableness. It is deemed a fit 
type of all-forsaken overthrow that the 
jackal should den in the wastes of weedy 
Babylon; but the Encantadas refuse to 
harbour even the outcasts of the beasts. 
Man and wolf alike disown them. Little 
but reptile life is here found; tortoises, 
lizards, immense spiders, snakes, and 
that strangest anomaly of outlandish 
nature, the agano. No voice, no low, no 
howl is heard; the chief sound of life here 
is a hiss.” 

Mr. Beebe and his companions did not 
find the islands horrible, but rather what 
the Spaniards had named them originally, 
The Enchanted Isles, so full they were of 
strange and varied and exciting life. 

The world is a tremendously interesting 
place to Mr. Beebe, and he contrives to 
make it interesting to his readers. A quick 
humor, a gift of style, a charming kind of 
informality make his books peculiarly 
intimate and friendly. We share his 
enthusiasms. We become fellow voyagers, 
adventurers into strange places; we are 
almost naturalists ourselves. With every 
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Two Men and Nature 
By D. R. 


new book Mr. Beebe grows. His style is 
always more clear and vital, his effects 
more certain. He strikes one now as a 
master of his art, that of conveying to 
laymen the charm and interest of his 
scientific research, through the medium of 
untechnical exposition, of vivid and hu- 
morous description, and of sustained 
narrative. Even the mechanical details 
of this delightful book are entirely satis- 
factory. Type, format, photographs, and 
colored plates,—all demonstrate the 
same facility with his materials. 

It is no reflection on Mr. Beebe’s 
qualities to say that in “Nature in Down- 
land” — reprinted from the scarce edition 
of 1900 — the Hudsonian finds a deeper 
spiritual quality than in the work of the 
living naturalist. For few men have loved 
what we, in our pride, term the lesser or 
lower forms of life with more intimate 
understanding than this St. Francis of 
yesterday. In these rambles over the high 
Sussex downs, bird, insect and little beast 
are Hudson’s friends to be met, described, 
moralized over perhaps with his large 
simplicity and tenderness. 

In his later work Hudson never reached 
the heights of “Green Mansions,” that 
amazing, unique masterpiece. No man, 
perhaps, could write more than once in 
that incredibly lucid and limpid prose, a 
story of such poignant and delicate 
beauty, of such fugitive, wild, fairylike 
loveliness. 

But the style of “ Nature in Downland” 
is much the same, and the matter and 
manner both to the liking of Hudsonians, 
a mood of Autumn, the mild and not 
unhappy melancholy of one whose face 
is set westward, remembering many 
things; conscious of man’s cruelty and 
ugliness, and yet filled with a strange 
vision — like that “vouchsafed to some 
religionist of which he has been forbidden 
to speak; but the memory of it—a 
secret perennial joy.” 





Pouring Oil 
On Anglo-American Relations 


Tue O11, Trusts AnD ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Rexations. By E. H. Davenport and 
Sidney Russell Cooke. New York: 
Macmillan. 


N? country in the modern world can 
wage war or live in peace without 
oil, which is permanently of as much im- 
portance in international affairs as it is 
for the moment in American politics — 
and frequently quite as unsavory. In war 
oil drives the battleship and submarine, 
sets the airplane’s propellors whirling, or 
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Sabatini _ 
Mistress Wilding 
A story of the Monmouth re- 
bellion that will take its place 
with “Scaramouche,” ‘‘Captain 
Blood,” and “ Fortune’s Fool.” 


$2.00 


Bardelys the Magnificent 

A romance of France of the early 
seventeenth century by “the 
modern Dumas.” (Ready April 
25.) $2.00 


Gamaliel Bradford 


The Soul of Samuel Pepys 

Simplifies and clarifies the famous 
diary of Samuel Pepys and makes 
the. man’s portrayal of himself 
tangible, intelligible, and illumi- 
nating. Illus. $3.50 


Corra Harris 
My Book and Heart 
An absorbing autobiography by 
the author of. ‘‘The Circuit 
Rider’s Wife.” Illus. $3.00 


Emily Dickinson 
The life and letters of Emily 
Dickinson; a definitive biography 
of the author of “the finest poems 
by a woman in the English lan- 
guage.’’ Edited by Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi. Jllus. $4.00 


Carnegie’s 
Autobiography 
A New Popular Edition. “‘The 
best American autobiography 


since Grant’s memoirs.’’ — 
Weekly Review. 


Lafcadio Hearn 
Creole Sketches 
Delightful sketches of the old 
Creole city, New Orleans, illus- 
trated from woodcuts made by 
Hearn himself. $2.00 


Fred E. Haynes 


Social Politics in the 
United States 

Shows for the first time the part 
played by social and — 
factors in our politics. $3.50 


| Clara E. Sears 


Days of Delusion 
A vivid account of the Millerite 


craze of the eighteen ge 
lus. $3.00 


Ralph D. Paine 
Four Bells 


“There are few better novels of 


the sea.” — Phila. Ledger. $2.00 


For Sale or by mail 
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2 Park St. 
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April 12, 1924 


the tank lumbering to the front. In peace 
oil runs our automobiles, drives our steam- 
ships, heats our apartment houses, and is 
irreplaceable as a lubricant for the ma- 
chinery on which a mechanical civili- 
zation depends for its life. Clearly oil is 
a subject worth knowing about. 

The two most important recent books 
dealing with the international aspects of 
the struggle for oil have been written by 
Frenchmen and have upheld the French 
— and to acertain extent the American — 
view in a manner not altogether agreeable 
to the British, triumphantly in possession 
of one half the oil lands of the globe. 

Now comes an important book on The 
Oil Trusts and Anglo-American Relations 
to set forth frankly British opinions on a 
subject which concerns every citizen of 
every nation. The authors’ chief conten- 
tion is that the war danger attending oil 
rivalries would largely disappear were 
governments willing to keep hands off 
and allow the scramble for oil lands to 
remain purely a matter for business men, 
wholly outside the domain of government 
and diplomacy. 

The immense value of oil to a naval 
power like Britain dawned upon Admiral 
Lord Fisher as early as 1880, though not 
for years thereafter did British statesmen 
begin to realize its life-and-death im- 
portance. Nevertheless, a very British 
combination of pure luck and extreme 
astuteness has gradually brought one half 
the world’s oil lands, largely through the 
agency of Anglo-Persian Oil, which is 
government-controlled, and the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combination, which is now 
practically a British corporation, even 
though its stock is held by citizens of 
many nations. 

The Oil Trusts and Anglo-American 
Relations covers a wider field than its 
title indicates. There is an excellent 
picture of the, development of the oil 
business, and though emphasis is laid on 
Anglo-American relations, their European 
and Asiatic ramifications are not neg- 
lected. Several chapters deal with Mesopo- 
tamia, the agreement between France and 
England at San Remo, the part oil played 
in the Genoa Conference, with its sequel 
at the Hague and at the two Lausanne 
Conferences. 

The demon of dullness who lurks not 
far from the inkpot of every economic 
writer has been adroitly put to flight. 
Without indulging in cheap tricks to 
appeal to careless readers, the authors 
have made a readable and useful contri- 
bution to one of the most important sub- 
jects in the modern world, and one of the 
subjects on which the average man most 
needs enlightenment. 

Interesting and useful though the book 
is, however, it must not be read with an 
uncritical eye. It is a British statement of 
the British case, a book to be taken 
seriously but with the grain of salt appro- 
priate to any man’s statement of his own 
side. 

Joun Bake Less. 
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“The place 


‘*Here it is—this little town on the river 
—I hardly expected that this map would 
show it. And here is Edgerton, where I 
went to the County Fair that time I have 
told you about. It doesn’t look far, does it? 
But it took us a whole day in the carriage, and I 
came back thinking I had seen the World!”’ 


On some RAND MSNALLY Map or Globe, each 
man can place his finger and say, ‘‘Here I was 
born. At one time this little dot was my World.’’ 


How that boyhood World has grown! Now it 
embraces great cities, states, rivers — perhaps 
even oceans and continents — where once it in- 
cluded only streets and houses, or quiet country 
lanes and farms. 


However broad or limited a man’s experience, 
he has found one agency before him, providing a 
faithful picture of the paths he was to choose. In 
a sense, RAND MGNALLY & COMPANY are the 
makers of everybody’s world. 

A change in a road or a change in a national bound- 
ary—the shifting of a stream’s channel or the opening 


of a new route of world trade—are developments which 
this organization is equally alert to note and record. 


It is only by this eternal vigilance in matters small 
and great that the name RAND MCNALLY has come to 


be a synonym for Maps. 


Ran MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 
Dept. D 43 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago; 32 E. 22nd Street, New York 


Branches: Philadelphia . . Washington . . Boston . . Buffalo . . Pittsburgh 
Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis . . San Francisco . 


where I was born— 


- Los Angeles 
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Music 


By Pitts Sanborn 


Stravinsky 


NLY a few short months ago Igor 
Stravinsky was still the musical 
terror that walketh by night. At least in 
so far as we of America are concerned, he 
was the anti-composer, the headsman and 
likewise the grave-digger of music. Under 
his ultimate sentence one of the seven 
arts, and not the oldest, had wound up its 
affairs for good and all and ceased to be a 
going concern. The same sort of thing, it 
is true, was said about Wagner within 
memory of men not yet old; and then 
about Richard Strauss; and then about 
Debussy. Today Wagner is as much an 
established classic as Bach, Handel, or 
Beethoven; nobody now worries over 
cyanide or bichloride in the oozy molasses 
of Richard Strauss; Debussy is as deadly 
as a bolt of watered silk. History has not 
been close-mouthed to the victims of 
Stravinskyphobia. But history, notori- 
ously, is Cassandra. Men hear her, and 
how little do they heed! 
The fact is that observers of the musi- 
cal scene in America have this year wit- 


nessed the swift development of a menace _ 


into a reputation. The marvel reached a 
pitch hardly short of the miraculous 
when on March 327 and 28 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, housed within the compass of 
two days four performances of Stravin- 
sky’s “Le Chant du Rossignol,” in its 
symphonic version, all four given under 
auspices of the very highest regularity 
and respectability. 

The other Stravinsky novelties pro- 
duced in New York inless than five months 
have been the folk pantomime of fox, goat, 
cat, and rooster, called in honor of the 
first “Renard,” done in concert form by 
the International Composers’ Guild; that 
ballet of spring rites and sacrifice in pagan 
Russia, “Le Sacre du Printemps,” per- 
formed as a symphonic poem late in Jan- 
uary, and repeated early in March, by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Pierre Monteux; the so-called “Sym- 
phonies” for twenty-three wind instru- 
ments in memory of Claude Debussy, 
brought forward by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski, and 
“L’Histoire du Soldat,” a burlesque on 
the monotony and fruitlessness of soldier- 
ing, presented without scenery or speak- 
ers, as a purely instrumental work, at a 
concert of the League of Composers. 

In fairness to American cities other 
than New York, one should record that 
Philadelphia, thanks to Mr. Stokowski 
and its own orchestra, heatd “Le Sacre du 
Printemps” season before last, and that 
Mr. Monteux had led it in Boston a few 
days earlier in the month of his first 
bringing it to New York; and also that 
Mr. Stokowski in Philadelphia antici- 
pated Mr. Damrosch by a few days in 
doing “Le Chant du Rossignol.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The case of the “Sacre,” though com- 
posed over eleven years ago, is the most 
important, because of all Stravinsky’s 
works to date the most important is still 
the “Sacre.” Now, nearly everything that 
could conceivably be written about any- 
thing has been written about this pagan 
ballet of the spring. In praise of it the dic- 
tionaries have literally been emptied. 

If while the rites of Russian spring were 
raging through the Boston band, a few 
gentle souls resolutely walked out of Car- 
negie Hall, their indignation was at least 
silent, whereas the majority of an audience 
that packed the hall to bursting could not 
refrain from cheers. And the cheers were 
the verdict. 

So in the last weeks of the music season 
of 1923-24 Igor Stravinsky finds himself 
irrevocably “accepted” in America. The 
recent anarch of the tonal art is the new 


‘pillar of its vast cathedral. Some other 


shocker will now have to be discovered 
and set up as the target of a musical in- 
dignation that must always have an ob- 
ject and an outlet. In any case, Igor Stra- 
vinsky is exempt. 





Can Moscow and 
Peking Agree? 
(Continued from page 200) 


represents the beginning of a new histor- 
ical process,” laid the blame for the mis- 
understanding between the two countries 
on the machinations of the “imperialistic 
powers who consider the reéstablishment 
of normal relations between Russia and 
China a blow to their selfish annexation 
policies.” Reports from Moscow stated 
that Japan, the United States and France 
brought pressure to bear on the Chinese 
Government.: 

There can be no doubt that these pow- 
ers did not look with favor on the pro- 
posed treaty and that their representatives 
in Peking viewed it in the light of its 
effect on communistic influence in the 
Orient and of the danger to the world of a 
rapprochement between Russia and China. 
The two countries, according to the argu- 
ments of the Soviet protagonists in China, 
should be closely united because of their 
kindred interests and their common hatred 
for capitalistic and imperialistic govern- 
ments. So far these ideas have made little 
progress except in student circles and 
among the radical groups of the intelli- 
gentsia. Recognition, — and completion 
of a treaty between the two countries may 
be expected in the near future in spite of 
the present breakdown of negotiations, — 
will undoubtedly strengthen Russian in- 
fluence and draw the two countries to- 
gether; but it is impossible at this time to 
estimate the strength of such an influence 
upon the masses of the Chinese people, 
and it is futile at this distance to try and 
gauge the effect of a Russo-Chinese rap- 
prochement upon the general situation in 
the Far East. 
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How to Study This 
Number 


I. Domestic 

I. Just what has been proved against 
Mr. Daugherty? What reason did Presi- 
dent Coolidge give for asking him to 
resign? Who is the new appointee and 
what are his qualifications for the office? 

2. In what other recent religious con- 
troversy has Bishop Manning taken a 
prominent part? 

3- Describe the organization of the 
clergy among the protestant denomina- 
tions, in the Roman Catholic church and 
among the Jews. 

4. What is helium? Give its derivation, 
the story of its discovery and its principal 
use. 


II. Encianp 
1. What is a minimum wage agreement? 
2. When and where was the last dis- 
armament conference held? 
3. What country has the best air force 
in the world? Where do the others stand? 
4. What is the exact relation between 
the Irish Free State and Great Britain? 


III. France 
1. What is meant by a “vote of confi- 


dence?” 

2. How long has Premier Poincaré been 
in office and what has been his: policy? 

3. How does the office of President in 
France compare with the office of Presi- 
dent in the United States? 

4. What did Premier Poincaré gain by 
his resignation? 

5. What was the Dawes committee 
commissioned to do? 


IV. GERMANY 

1. What recent events have shown 
German interest in a monarchy? 

2. What groups and what sections of 
Germany favor a return to a monarchy? 

3. What is meant by “passive resist- 
ance” in the Ruhr and Rhineland? Was 
it successful? 

4. What has been the chief argument 
of Germany for not paying reparations? 
Is the argument sound? 


V. ITALy 

1. What services to Europe did the 
Pope probably have in mind, when he 
spoke of America’s “primacy in aiding 
Europe?” 

2. What is the function of a Cardinal 
in the organization of the Church? 

3. What other churches besides the 
Roman Catholic have Cardinals? 

4. What great natural calamities have 
occurred during the past year? 


VI. GREECE 
1. What do you think of the soundness 
of the Royalists’ manifesto? 


VII. Juco-Siavia 
1. Of what peoples is Jugo-Slavia 
composed? 








